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: | ‘His issue of TRAFFIC ENGINEERING deals primarily with Parking, the num- 
ber cne item of interest to TRAFFIC ENGINEERING readers, as found out 
last year in our survey (see page 1, October, 1944, issue). Parking is also the 


number one problem facing our cities today. 

Movement alene cannot accomplish the ends of transportation—terminal 
operations are an integral part of the job. Yet, terminal operations in highway 
transportation, just as in all forms of transportation are the bottlenecks of 
traffic facility. 

If everyone chose to travel by common carrier, there would not be as 
great demand for street or parking space in central bus‘ness districts. But, the 
fact remains that large numbers of our population can afford and prefer to 
travel by private auto. Indeed in many areas, private autos are nearly the only 
means of travel presently available. Unless we revert to common carrier forms 
of travel we will need more route and terminal area designed so as to accommo- 
date these private vehicles. (Who is to say how we may travel?) 

Failure to recognize and provide for the terminal requirements of auto- 
mobile traffic in central business districts is common. Generally speaking, there 
is a “hitching-post”’ attitude about parking in most business districts. We do 
not fully understand the nature and extent of parking demand. We have been 
prone to attempt solutions to the problem by regulating curb space. But it is 
clear our attempts have been futile for there is no city that can boast, “We are 
entirely satisfied with parking conditions in our business districts.” 

The solution to the parking problem is a tri-partite responsibility,—The 
land user, the vehicle user and the local government. Generally, the prime 
responsibility rests with the land user. This principle is recognized in the case 
cf the private dwell'ng where provision for auto storage is usually made off the 
street. Dur'ng this war with the great increase in industrial parking burdens, 
large numbers of manufacturing plants have assumed responsibility for pro- 
viding parking space for their employees. In business districts, however, the 
responsibility has not been met by those generators of traffic demand. 

It is up to the traffic engineer to carry out factual investigations and 
analysis which will clearly show the needs, costs and benefits of providing ter- 
minal facilities for highway traffic movements. On the basis of these findings, 
it is up to the community of interests in central business districts to make 
decisions of policy and program in seeking relief of —— conditions. 


ie on 5 
Member, Institute of Trafic Engineers 


and Chairman, Traffic Engineering Edu- 
cation Committee, I.T.E. 
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Parking aud “Jerninal Problems 


by Burton W. MarsH 


INCE colonial days there has been a 
S gradual shift in population from 
rural to urban. As late as 1900, only 
two out of five persons lived in cities. 
Today nearly three out of five persons 
are city dwellers. 

Before automobiles came into com- 
mon use, residential areas even for the 
largest cities, were comparatively com- 
pact, the trans:t company was able to 
provide service for a large percentage 
of the population with a minimum of 
There was no 
serious parking problem. There 
ample space at the curb for the few 


track and equipment. 
was 


private vehicles used. 
Then came the private passenger 
car and the city changed. The change 
was not slow. There was a rush for 
the suburbs. With this outward move- 
ment of residences came also business 
decentralization. 
Decentralization, both of residents 
and business, has had a serious effect 
upon municipal tax revenues. Prop- 
erties in the downtown area were va- 
cated and their values declined, but in 
many cases n2w developments have 
been cutside of the corporate limits of 
the municipality where they pay noth- 
ing to the city in direct taxes. Yet 
the people living there use the city’s 
streets, water and other facilities much 
the scrre as they did when they lived 
“inside.” HERE THE VERY FI- 
NANCIAL LIFE-BLOOD OF THE 
MUNICIPALITY IS SERIOUSLY 
AFFECTED, communi- 


for in most 


Abstracted from a paper presented by the 
author (Mem. I.T.E.) who is Director, Traf- 
fic Engineering and Safety Department, Ameri- 
can Automobile Washington, 
D. C., at the Connecticut Engineering Confer- 


Association, 


ence, New Haven, Connecticut, April 21, 1944, 
, I 

and Ohio Trafhc Engineering Conference, 

Co'umbus, Ohio, October 25-26, 1944, 


ties only the business district of the 
city pays taxes commensurate with 
services rendered. 

Obviously, the lack of parking fa- 
cilities has been only one of many 
factors which has disrupted the whole 
social and economic make-up of the 
city. However failure to deal realistic- 
ally with the parking problem has 
been an important contributing factor, 
and should be dealt with. 

Curb Parking Was Adequate at First 

It was only natural when automo- 
biles first that their 
owners parked them at the curb. There 


came into use 
was plenty of space in terms of the 
demand. Soon the number of drivers 
desiring to park, particularly in busi- 
ness areas, exceeded the number of 
parking spaces and it became neces- 
sary to limit the length of time that 
each could park. But soon it became 
necessary to prohibit parking on cer- 
tain streets during peak trafic hours, 
and on some streets at all times. Hence, 
as the number of automobiles in use 
increased by leaps and bounds and the 
demand for places to park in business 
districts increased, the space at the 
curb decreased. In the decade from 
1930 to 1940, legal curb parking 
spaces in the central business district 
of Washington, D. C., decreased 50%. 

fut throughout this period when 
the parking problem was becoming in- 
creasingly severe, most people thought 
of solving it at the curb. Police de- 
partments found it necessary to assign 
ofhcers to enforce curb 
New ordinances 


additional 
parking regulations. 
were written, sometimes only to be 
abandoned in a few months because of 
pressure from some group’ which 
thought its interests seriously dam- 
aged. 

During this period, and during the 
depression days of the early 1930's, 
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many off-street parking lots came into 
existence making up, in part, for the 
loss of curb space. To a large extent, 
these lots resulted from the razing of 
obsolete buildings and _ the develop- 
ment of parking lots on what was 
then believed a purely transitory basis. 
The lots were everything but beauti- 
ful, and it was only by chance if they 
were located near desired destinations. 
Prices were whatever the trafic would 
bear. In many that is 
about where the parking lot situation 
stands today, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, 


communities 


Enclosed parking garages were, and 


still are for the most part, for the 
class. Until recently few 


had been built during the past ten 


> 


“blue chip’ 


years and foreclosures and bankrupt- 
cies have been many. The new open- 
deck parking garage, is a development 
which has great possibilities, particu- 
larly in areas where the cost of land 


is high. In essence, it amounts to 





Parking terminal in Washington, D. C., which 


facilities. 


of the 
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building one parking lot above another 
to avoid additional land. 


These deck type structures cost in the 


acquiring 


neighborhood of one-fourth to one- 
third as much as the conventional en- 
closed garage 


The Problem for the Future 


Prior to the war there were already 
more vehicles entering most cities than 
could find places to park. Their num- 
ber will increase. It has been esti- 
mated that passenger car registrations 
will total 40 millions by 1960. More- 
annual 


will 


over, miles traveled per ve- 
This 
means a tremendous increase in auto- 
mobile traffic in the 


hicle probably increase. 


years to come. 
The great problem which this increase 
in automobile travel 


gcing to be in cities. 


will present is 

Rut an automobile driver does not 
drive into the city just for the ride, 
and turn around and drive back home. 
Usually the real purpose of his trip is 


EO ans 


ecm>ines stores with low cost parking garage 


This is an adaptation of the open-dec: garage, using grills to improve the appearance 
s ructure, 
(Photo, courtesy of Public Roads Administration) 





not accomplished until his car is 


parked. AND THERE IS THE 
PROBLEM; WHERE WILL HE 
PARK? 

Are city officials going to continue 


“fall 
their tax collections on which 


to see their cities apart in the 


middle,” 
: : 
they operate the city fall, and busi- 
nesses move cut? Or are they going 
really to face the issue and come up 


with a solution? The lack of parking 


ind terminal facilities is not the sole 
cause for decentralization, tax declines, 
etc., but ready access by automobile 
will contribute a great deal toward the 
gyenc -al health of cities. 

12 AAA has not developed any 


fermula, but has, however, de- 


Tl 
fixed 
veloped a pattern which is sound, and 
which, if earnestly carried through, 
should produce the desired results. The 


steps are about as follows: 


1. Organize Officials, Property Owners, 
Business Managers and Representa- 
tives of Principal Civic Groups. 
Official sanction will be essential to 

the success of any improvement pro- 

gram. 

Let it be known from the start that 
to solve the parking problem is going 
and that 


to cost effert and money, 


both must from 
at 


come local sources. 
vere may be federal money for con- 
structing highways, but it is doubtful 
if any of it will continue to be avail- 
ble for the provision of parking fa- 
there is consider- 
that the 


should provide parking facilities 


‘ ilit os. Moreovy er, 


ible doubt federal govern- 


ment 


for the custemers of local merchants. 

[he group should be convinced that 
losses due to inadequate parking facili- 
tics are serious and that what is needed 
now and immediately after the war is 

New Parking Booklei 
Parking 


Copies of 


“Solutions to Local Prob- 


lems,” by D. Grant Mickle, are being 
distributed by the Automotive Safety 


Foundation. This reprint of Mickle’s 


‘Ik at the 30th Annual Michigan 
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definite action on the whole parking 
and terminal problem. 

The 
full-time staff personnel to the job 
Certain 


need for the assignment of 


should be emphasized. basic 
facts must be obtained, and it is well 
that 
have other bread and butter jobs, no 


known volunteer workers who 

matter how sincere may be their mo- 

tives, generally do not have sufficient 
time to devote to a problem of such 
size and importance. 

2. Get Certain Basic Policy Decisions 
and Face the Need for Making Other 
Policies After Proper Study. 

Curb Parking. The solution of the 
whole parking problem involves of 
course, making decisions as to just 
what is going to be done about park- 
ing at the curb. Regulations must be 
reasonable and in the best interests of 
the community as a whole, and, once 
decided upon, must be enforced with- 
out bias. In general, in the central 
business district, where parking can 
be permitted, curb space should be re- 
served for persons desiring to park 
only a very short time, and for short- 
time pick up and delivery purposes. 

Private or Public Ownership of Off- 
Street Facilities and Problems of  Fi- 
nancing: Considering public owner- 
ship—the first and most logical ques- 
tion is: Where is the money to come 
from? There are several possibilities, 
such as (1) issuance of bonds, (2) 


assessment against properties in the 
district, (3) 


criginal investment from the general 


immediately benefited 
fund and amortization by direct fees 
from users, (4) use of revenue from 
parking meters, and (5) setting up a 
special agency, such as a Parking Au- 
permitting it to 


therity, and issue 





Highway Conference last year may be 
secured by writing to either the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, Tower 
Puilding, Washington, D. C., or to 


Institute Headquarters in New York. 
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credit. None of 
these is mutually exclusive. For ex- 
ample, bonds may be issued for the 


bonds on its own 


original acquisition and development 
of land, and then amortized over a 
period of years through a combination 
of annual assessments and fees from 
parking facility users. 

Any city contemplating the opera- 
tion of municipal parking facilities 
should check carefully on the source 
of its power for doing so under the 
laws of the state. In at least 10 states, 
municipalities are specifically author- 
ized to acquire property for the pur- 
pose of parking, and in three of these, 
Iowa, Michigan and Pennsylvania, per- 
mission to charge for parking is 
granted. These latter three thus place 
parking facilities substantially on the 
same basis as other utilities, such as 
the city water supply. 

Now as to private ownership and 
operation. It is generally agreed that 
private ownership of parking facilities 
has not met with any notable success 
in the overall solution of the problem. 
Private capital will 
into any 


normally enter 
there is a 
profit. Apparently, then, the parking 


business is not sufficiently attractive 


business where 


from the profit standpoint. 

Direct public grants to any private 
enterprise are frowned upon by many 
city officials. Nonetheless, if private 
capital is to have a part in the ulti- 
mate solution to the parking problem 
and the business is not now sufficiently 
profitable to attract private capital, 
some type of be of- 
fered. Possible incentives include abate- 


incentive must 


ment of taxes, lower license fees, and 
even direct aids not involving the ac- 
tual expenditure of public funds. 
There is no necessity for legislation 
if downtown property owners simply 
get together and decide that they are 
going to put up a given amount of 
money, ‘‘assessing” themselves on any 
basis they agree is equitable, for pur- 
chasing property to be used for their 
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customers’ parking. You may have 
heard of the Oakland, California plan, 
where the merchants got 


some 10 or 12 


together 
years ago, put up a 
for mak- 
ing preliminary studies and plans, and 


considerable sum of money 


acquired a number of properties which 
they developed into parking lots for 
their customers. their 
ticket 
which they may have validated by any 
member 
parking. 


Drivers park 
Own Cars and get a stub or 
mechant for two hours’ free 
After the 


free period a 


expiration of the 
relatively high hourly 
rate is charged in order to discourage 
all-day parking. At the end of each 
month, paid and 


money taken in is accounted for, mem- 


after expenses are 


ber merchants are billed in accordance 
with the number of customer tickets 
validated in their respective stores. 
Another policy decision which must 
be made early concerns by whom any 
new parking facilities are going to be 
Will facili- 


ties be provided for the all-day parker, 


used, and cn W hat basis. 


the short-time parker, or to what ex- 
tent for each? This decision is, of 


course, closely related to what the 
policy with regard to curb parking is 
going to be. 

Curb parking space in the central 
business district should be reserved for 
persons having need to park from a 
few minutes to an hour. This has to 
be enforced boldly and without devia 
tion—and the public should be fully 
informed so that they understand the 
reasonableness of it. Persons having 
need to park for, say, from one hour 
to two or three hours, such as shop- 
pers, should have preference to off- 
street space in the business district near 
their destinations, or to curb parking 
spaces further from the business area 
than the 


less-than-one hou parkers. 


Long-time, or all-day pa:kers should 


be required to park farthei outside o! 


the congested area, and in most ca‘es 
oft the street. 
their vehicles for long periods close to 


If they was to store 
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their destination they should have to 
pay the high fee which alone can jus- 
tify that arrangement. 

In other words, the shorter the per- 
iod of time you wish to park the 
nearer you should be able to get to 
your final destination. Machinery for 
doing this involves rigid enforcement 
of curb parking regulations and the 
use of parking rates for off-street fa- 
cilities such as to attract the type of 
parker for which they are designed and 
such as to discourage use by persons 
who should not park there. 


3. Centralize and Place Responsibility. 


One of the principal reasons the 
parking problem has been neglected in 
the past is because no one individual 
or agency has been held responsible for 
the conditions that have been permit- 
ted to exist and given the necessary 
power and resources and support to 
deal effectively with the problem. The 
responsibility must be assigned to 
somebody. And that person or agency 
must have the authority and resources 
to do the job. In cities of less than 
100 thousand population, or there- 
abouts, the parking project should 
probably be assigned to an already ex- 
isting municipal agency whose func- 
tion is related to traffic and transporta- 
tion. For the larger cities it has rather 
widely been held that the parking 
problem is too big to simply add to 
any present department of the city 
government. This is a debatable mat- 
ter. The best answer will vary with 
local conditions, state legislation and 
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personalities. Broad powers and ade- 
quate staff are essential in any case. 
If a new agency is to be created, the 
authority to raise funds, acquire prop- 
erty and to operate parking facilities 
and its legal existence should be some- 
what on the same basis as a port au- 
thority or a bridge authority set up to 
do a specific job. In most, if not all 
states this would require enabling legis- 
lation. For coordination, certain ex- 
isting agencies might well be repre- 
sented on the new Parking Authority 
or Agency. 
4. Cet the Facts. 


It is essential that plans be based on 
fact as far as is possible. Some samp- 
ling studies should be made to deter- 
mine where parking facilities should 
be located, and what the demand is in 
certain locations in terms of time, and 
what time limits should be set up and 
in what zones. 
include a 
careful survey of the availability of 
properties in the area where parking 


Factual studies should 


facilities are needed, including land 
costs. 

In some communities there is space 
available in the interiors of blocks be- 
hind business houses which could be 
used. A parking lot in Kalamazoo is 
located mostly 
block, and merchants have constructed 
show windows in the back and have 


inside of a_ business 


made their back entrances much more 
attractive than they were. 

Some communities have been able 
to utilize land already owned by the 





Parking Survey—A survey of park- 
ing in downtown San Jose, California, 
made for college credit by state col- 
lege students, will be used as the basis 
in planning for parking in the busi- 
ness section. The study included in- 
ventories of curb and off-street park- 
ing facilities, ownership of parking 
lots, fees charged, location, capacity, 


and other information and available 
sites for additional off-street parking. 
Parking habits of 


motorists were 


studied to determine how far they are 
willing to walk from parked cars to 
their destination, fees they are will- 
ing to pay and to what extent curb 
space and parking lots are used by 
shoppers and office workers. 
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city, such as old unused rights-of- 
way, parts of public park lands, and 
remnants left over from other public 
projects. It is highly desirable to use 
such lands because there is no addi- 
tional cost involved. 

5. Prepare Definite Policies, Programs, 

Plans. 

Having obtained and interpreted the 
the major facts, and surveyed possible 
locations for off-street parking facili- 
ties, the authority should prepare defi- 
nite policies, programs and a plan of 
action. It should make proposals spe- 
cific as to which parcels of land to 
acquire, including cost estimates, park- 
ing lot layouts, plans for operation, 
such as for self-parking by motorists 
or parking by lot attendants, justify- 
ing all recommendations with facts as 
far as possible. 


6. Keep the Public Informed. 


It is highly essential to have the 
support of the general public. Public 
education is particularly necessary 
when, as in the case of parking, almost 
every citizen and every civic and of- 
ficial agency has a vital interest. Local 
newspapers, organization bulletins, 
speakers, and radio stations should be 
utilized. 

7. Coordinate Parking Plans With Other 
Municipal Functions and Long-time 
Planning. 

Parking is not a completely isolated 
problem. While it has its basis in 
automobile transportation, related also 
are such matters as public transporta- 
tion, zoning, building codes and city 
planning. 
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Public transportation, for example, 
can make a definite contribution to re- 
lief from parking difficulties if the 
service is attractive. Many persons who 
now, or more particularly in peace 
time, use their own private passenger 
cars to drive to work in the business 
district and park their cars all day 
should perhaps ride the bus or street 
car. Generally it is much less ex- 
pensive, on a day-to-day basis, to ride 
a bus or street car than to drive a car, 
particularly when all-day parking fees 
are comparatively high. Nonetheless, 
a lot of people will again start driving 
their cars to work after the war unless 
transit service is made attractive, par- 
ticularly in terms of comfort and 
speed. 

Zoning has quite a direct and im- 
portant relationship to parking. It is 
within the sphere of zoning to re 
that parking facilities be provided ix 
connection with certain buildings or 
types of business enterprises. Any 
city desiring to improve parking con- 
ditions should consider carefully what 
can be done along this line. Regula- 
tions requiring facilities for off-street 
loading and unloading should also be 
given consideration. 

City planning is also closely related 
to parking, especially to planning 
parking facilities for the future. 

It is especially desirable that con- 
sideration of parking be included in 
overall city development plans, be- 
cause it is so closely related to many 
phases of city life—traffic, transporta- 
tion, taxation, business, 
and a host of others. 


amusement, 





French Auto Plants The Nazis 
left the French auto plants undis- 


turbed, and they 


tor war, 


were never tooled 
according to Automotive 


War Production, official publication of 
the automotive manufacturing indus- 
try. Basing its statement on informa- 
tion from an American Army officer 
in France, 


the paper quotes him as 


follows: “I have been astonished on 
entering large French plants to find 
them exactly as they were on their 
last day of production of civilian pas- 
senger vehicles. If the French automo- 
bile industry had mobilized for war 
like the American’s did, the occupa- 
tion of France could possibly have 
been averted.” 
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Parking Meters in Pennsylvania 


by CHarces F. LEEDECKER 


A QUESTIONNAIRE was addressed to 
5 the 84 municipalities in the Com- 
monwealth currently operating park- 
ing meters and replies were received 
from 78 (or 93 per cent) of them. 
The questionnaire was addressed to the 
police chief since the operation of the 
meters in most municipalities is one 
Further, the 
chief of police is best informed on the 
effect of parking meters on_ traffic 
regulation, since that, too, is his re- 
sponsibility. The almost unanimous 
return assures an accurate assessment 
of the facts and figures of parking 
meter operation in Pennsylvania mu- 


of his responsibilities. 


nicipalities. 

The use of the parking meter to 
regulate curb parking is more wide- 
spread in Pennsylvania municipalities 
than in any other state. Meters are 
currently in use in about 440 cities in 
the country, including 84 Pennsylva- 
nia boroughs, cities, and townships, 19 
per cent of the total. Pennsylvanians 
were introduced to parking 
1936 when the city of Meadville made 
the first installation in the Common- 
wealth. Six more cities made installa- 
tions in 1937, and the total now in- 


meters in 


cludes 28 cities, 55 boroughs and one 
township. The number of installations 
reached its peak in 1940 when 20 mu- 
nicipalities made installations, and has 
since declined because of gasoline and 
tire rationing and the cessation of 
manufacture by War Production Board 
order in August, 1942. 


The author is Assistant Executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State College Institute of 
Local Government. This article appeared 
originally in The Pennsylvania Chiefs of Po- 


lice. 
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Use of Meters in Pennsylvania 
Municipalities 

Meters are in use in municipalities 
of all sizes in the Commonwealth 
ranging from McConnellsburg (1,005) 
to Pittsburgh (671,659). They are 
most popular with cities between 
25,000 and 50,000, 75 per cent of 
these municipalities being 
Sixty-four per cent of the cities be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 also have 
parking meters. As expected, the per- 
metered municipalities 
among the smaller communities is less. 
Thirty-six per cent of the places be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000 have them; 
27 per cent of the municipalities in 
the 5,000 to 10,000 group, and only 
one per cent of the places under 5,000. 


metered. 


centage of 


The 84 Pennsylvania municipalities 


operate a total of 23,127 meters, by far 


the largest number in any state. Pitts- 
burgh, with 1,400 meters, has the larg- 
est number of any municipality. Le- 
highton with 37 meters has the small- 
est number. Municipalities between 
50,000 and 100,000 have an average 
of 597 meters per municipality; those 
between 25,000 and 50,000 averaged 
349 meters; the 10,000 to 25,000 
population group averaged 262 meters 
per municipality, and the average 
community between 5,000 and 10,000 
had 180 meters. Places under 5,000 
averaged 120 meters per municipality. 

Of the 23,127 parking meters now 
in operation, 66 per cent are manual 
meters and 34 per cent are automatic. 
Sixty-two per cent of the municipali- 
ties use manual meters exclusively, 36 
per cent use only automatic meters, 
and two per cent of the municipalities 
use both types. Of the 84 communi- 


ties presently operating parking me- 
ters, there are 32 with installations of 
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Miller meters, 30 cities with Duals, 
seven having Mi-Co, seven with Mark- 
Time, two with Kar-Park, two with 
Standard and one each with Park-O- 
Graph and Buckeye. 
Parking Meter Operation 

Parking meters are in operation from 
eight or nine A.M. to six P.M. on 
week days and until nine P.M. on 
Saturdays. They do not operate on 
Sundays or legal holidays. The gen- 
eral rule is that they operate when the 
business district is open. The operat- 
ing time for meters is determined by 
the periods of parking congestion, and 
their use at other times purely for pur- 
poses of revenue would probably be 
outlawed by the courts. All munici- 
palities have incorporated the time 
that the meters shall be in operation 
in the ordinance authorizing their use. 


Frequency of Collections 

Of the 77 municipalities reporting 
on how frequently collections are 
made from the meters, 43 stated that 
collections are made weekly, 11. said 
that collections are made twice a week, 
eight reported collections every two 
weeks, and six make three collections 
a week. The remaining municipalities 
reported other collection intervals. 

Many municipalities employ a col- 
lector who also doubles as the meter 
serviceman. Other municipalities rely 
on police officers or treasurer’s office 
employees to make the collections. The 
meters are equipped with self-sealing 
coin boxes which are usually opened 
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in the treasurer’s office where the re- 
ceipts are entered in the parking meter 


fund. 


Fines 

There is a high degree of uniform- 
ity in the fines for violations of the 
parking meter ordinances in Pennsyl- 
vania municipalities. Of the 84 mu- 
nicipalities reporting, 62 imposed a 
fine of $1.00 for the first offense. The 
ordinances usually provide for a fine 
of from $1.00 to $50.00 but the pen- 
alty is usually $1.00. Four communi- 
ties levy a $2.00 fine, and eight im- 
pose a 50c penalty on violators. Frank- 
lin keeps a meter in the chief’s office 
and when the violator appears he is 
asked to deposit the coin he forgot to 
put in, in the meter on the street. 
Most ordinances stipulate that the fine 
will be $1.00 if paid within 24 hours 
after the ticket is issued. Habitual 
violators are dealt with more harshly, 
but the small fine for the occasional 
offender helps keep public opinion fa- 
vorable to the meters. 
Parking Charges 

Charges for occupying meter space 
are also rather uniform in Pennsyl- 
vania municipalities. Of those munici- 
palities reporting, 59 allow 12 minutes 
parking for lc with multiples of this 
amount up to one hour for Sc. Sev- 
enty-one communities charge a nickel 
for an hour of parking. Three com- 
munities (Harrisburg, Pittston and 
Wilkes-Barre) have some meters which 
allow 45 minutes for a nickel, seven 





Gas Conservation According to 
preliminary estimates, America’s auto- 
mobile riding public, by patriotically 
traveling to and from work on public 
transit vehicles instead of their own 
cars, in 1944 saved an equivalent 
amount of vital fuel sufficient to 
power three thousand Flying Fortresses 
on bombing missions from London to 
Berlin and return, daily for a year. 

The total fuel saving over 1941, a 
normal peacetime year when car own- 


ers consumed 18,634,173,000 gallons 
of gasoline, is estimated at approxi- 
mately 4,500,000,000 gallons. Of this 
saving, nearly 2,000,000,000 gallons 
are accounted for by persons using 
surface transit vehicles instead of their 
private cars. According to Army Air 
Force estimates, one Flying Fortress 
consumes about 1,750 gallons of 100 
octane gasoline on its round trip flight 
between London and Berlin. 
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operate some meters which allow 30 
minutes for a nickel, while 17 have 
some allowing two-hour parking for a 
nickel. Other rates charged were 15 
minutes for a penny and 24 minutes 
for a penny. 

The two hour zone and the 12 min- 
ute zone have come to accommodate 
those who have to make lengthy stops 
and those whose errands are completed 
in a short time. Thus, it is important 
to have a type of meter that is flexible 
enough to be adapted to either a long 
or a short time zone. 


Loading and Repairmen Parking 


Most municipalities designate certain 
areas as loading and unloading zones 
for vehicles to load and unload with- 
out charge. Others allow loading and 
unloading in the metered spaces up to 
10 A.M. without charge. Of the 78 
replies to this question, 74 places per- 
mit loading and unloading in metered 
areas without charge, while 4 do not. 
(Wilkes-Barre, New Kensington, State 
College, and Lehighton.) 

Repairmen carrying their tools in a 
car or truck allowed free parking in 
the metered area in 56 of the munici- 
palities reporting, while 21 communi- 
ties do not permit it. 


Enforcement of Parking Regulations 

When the police chiefs were asked 
what effect parking meters had on the 
enforcement of parking regulations, 74 
of the 76 replied that parking meters 
made the enforcement of parking 
regulations easier than it was before 
meters were installed. The other two 
chiefs replied that the installation of 
meters had no effect on the enforce- 
ment of parking regulations. No chief 
reported that parking meters made en- 
forcement more difficult. 


Cruising and Traffic Speed 


Police chiefs in 67 communities 


having parking meters said that they 
reduced cruising in search of parking 
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places. Six chiefs reported an increase 
in cruising with the installation of 
meters, and one place reported no ap- 
preciable change. 

Sixty of the 73 municipalities an- 
swering the inquiry on the effect of 
their parking meters on traffic speeds 
reported that the movement of traffic 
was facilitated by the meters, both by 
reducing cruising and cutting down 
double parking. Nine chiefs reported 
a slower movement of traffic, and 
three found no appreciable change in 
trafic velocity. 


Other Effects on Traffic 


In addition to making the enforce- 
ment of traffic regulations easier and 
reducing the amount of cruising and 
speeding trafic movement, parking 
meters have a number of other impor- 
tant effects on trafhc. 


Parking meters reduce the average 
parking time by making the parker 
more conscious that his parking time is 
Many “before-and- 
after’ studies show that the number 


being measured. 


a given parking 
space is greatly increased by the in- 
stallation of meters. Despite the fact 
that metered spaces are larger than the 
ordinary parking making a 
fewer total number of stalls, the total 


of cars occupying 


spaces, 


number of cars parked is much larger 
after the installation of meters. Be- 
cause of the large stall, usually 20 or 
22 feet, the number of dented fenders 
resulting from squeezing into a small 
parking reduced 


space is likewise 


greatly. 

A “before-and-after” study in Pitts- 
burgh 21 days after meters were in- 
stalled showed that the average park- 
ing time dropped from 26.3 minutes 
to 19.9 minutes, a 24.4 per cent re- 
duction. The same type of survey in 
Johnstown revealed a drop from 52.8 
minutes to 32.7 minutes, a 36.9 per 
cent cut. 
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police chiefs that the enforcement of 
parking regulations is made easier is 
the fact that the number of illegally 
parked cars is reduced when parking 
meters are installed. Pittsburgh ex- 
perienced a 51.9 per cent reduction 
in the number of cars parked illegally 
by location and a 52.4 per cent drop 
in parking time violations. Johnstown 
had similar reductions of 40.5 per cent 
and 41.3 per cent respectively. Double 
parking is virtually eliminated since 
curb space is usually available where 
meters are in use. 

The task of checking parking time 
also is made easier with meters since 
violations can _ be from a 
police cruiser and the laborious proc- 
ess of chalking tires is eliminated. Po- 
lice chiefs have found that one-third 
or one-fourth the time is needed to 
patrol the same area and enforce park- 
ing regulations after meters are in- 
stalled. 


detected 


Parking Meter Receipts 


One of the most important phases 
of parking meter operation is the re- 
ceipts that are derived from the me- 
ters. Under present court decisions it 
appears to be illegal to use parking 
meter receipts for purposes other than 
the regulation of parking and traffic 
and related police activities. Expendi- 
tures for trafic police, the purchase, 
operation and maintenance of meters, 
painting traffic purchase and 
maintenance of traffic signals, and ex- 
penditures for the provision of other 
trafic facilities are among the legiti- 
mate objects of expenditure for park- 
ing meter receipts. 


lines, 
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Parking Meter Funds 


Most Pennsylvania municipalities 
have established parking meter funds 
and parking meter collections are de- 
posited in these funds and expendi- 
tures paid out of them. This account- 
ing method permits municipalities to 
ascertain the exact relationship — be- 
tween parking meter receipts and ex- 
penditures. 


Trend of Parking Meter Receipts 


Since the advent of tire and gaso- 
line rationing and the decrease in the 
number of cars in operation, parking 
meter receipts have decreased some- 
what. However, this decrease in re- 
ceipts in no way even approaches the 
decrease in total automobile mileage. 
A comparison of the gasoline tax re- 
ceipts of the Commonwealth for the 
four years period, 1940-1943, using 
1940 as a base year, shows that auto- 
mobile travel increased roughly seven 
per cent in 1940, decreased 13 per 
cent in 1942, and dropped 34 per cent 
in 1943, as compared with 1940. Park- 
ing meter receipts during this period, 
using the 33 municipalities operating 
meters during this entire period, in- 
creased 17 per cent in 1941, 11 per 
cent in 1942, and decreased seven per 
cent in 1943, as compared with 1940. 
It may be said that parking meter re- 
ceipts in Pennsylvania municipalities 
maintained their pre-war, pre-rationing 
level. Many municipal officials felt 
that parking meter receipts would be 
50 per cent or less than normal but 
this pessimistic viewpoint proved to 
be unfounded in almost every munici- 
pality in the Commonwealth. 





Off-Street Parking 

Lewiston, Maine, has purchased for 
$18,000 a 250 square foot lot in the 
business district for use as a city- 
owned off-street parking lot. The city 
spent approximately $2,000 to make 
the lot usable as a parking place. The 
city limits parking to three hours, but 


makes no charge. . . . Berkeley, Cal., 
has hired a planning consultant to as- 
sist in the preparation of a plan for 
the development of adequate off-street 
parking facilities adjacent to the com- 
mercial center of the city, and also to 
develop a master street and highway 
plan and park and recreational plans. 
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Parking Meter Receipts 


A tabulation of the parking meter 
receipts for all the municipalities hav- 
ing parking meters was made for the 
four year period 1940-1943, inclusive. 
Receipts for fractional parts of a year 
were excluded so that a trend could 
be plotted. Total collections in 1940 
were $615,240. In 1941 they rose to 
$967,843, in 1942 to $1,169,528, and 
in 1943 to $1,085,541. 

A comparison of the average annual 
receipts per meter reveals that meter 
receipts ranged from $6.03 in Car- 
bondale to $99.46 in York. The me- 
dian was $45.26 per meter per year 
for all municipalities. 

When the average annual receipts 
are analyzed for municipalities by 
population groups, some significant 
variations are observed. The city in 
the 500,000 to 1,000,000 group (Pitts- 
burgh) had average receipts per meter 
of $47.92. The city between 100,000 
and 250,000 (Scranton) averaged 
$39.04 per meter in 1943; those in the 
50,000 to 100,000 class averaged 
$59.69; the 25,000 to 50,000 group 
averaged $58.36 per meter. The cities 
between 10,000 and 25,000 averaged 
$43.10; those between 5,000 and 10,- 
000 averaged $39.89; and those under 
5,000 had an average of $32.65 per 
meter in 1943. 


Compared to Police 
Department Expenditures 


A comparison of the 1942 expendi- 
tures for the operation and mainte- 
nance of police departments with the 
1942 parking meter receipts for the 
same communities reveals an interest- 
ing situation. The ratio of parking 





meter receipts to police expenditures 
varied from three per cent in Shen- 
andoah and Pittsburgh to 188 per 
cent in Hanover. The average pro- 
portion was 45 per cent. This indi- 
cates that in most municipalities park- 
ing meter receipts contribute much 
toward the cost of the police depart- 
ment. In eleven places, the receipts 
from the meters exceeded the operation 
and maintenance expenditures of the 
police departments. 

Public Opinion of Meters 

Public approval or disapproval of 
parking is unusually strong. Opinions 
are usually either decidedly in favor 
of meters or violently against them. 
Few hold a middle ground. A number 
of studies of public opinion of parking 
meters have been made, indicating the 
importance attached to public opinion 
of meters by those in authority. 

In Meadville, a survey made after 
18 months of meter operation found 
95 per cent of the retailers in the 
metered area in favor of their reten- 
tion. Eighty-five per cent of those in 
the residential districts also favored 
them and 60 to 66 per cent of the 
non-resident shoppers in the city liked 
them. Over 95 per cent of those sur- 
veyed in Pittsburgh voted for their 
retention. 

When the police chiefs of the com- 
munities now operating meters were 
asked whether public opinion in their 
communities was for or against park- 
ing meters, 74 reported a favorable 
public opinion, two reported an un- 
favorable public reaction, and two 
others reported that there were both 
proponents and opponents in their 
communities. 





Report on Icy 
Pavements Issued 


Wartime Road Problems pamphlet 
No. 9, Treatment of Icy Pavements, 
has been issued by the Highway Re- 
search Board. The recommended prac- 
tices discussed in the 8-page printed 


pamphlet, which has been endorsed by 
the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, are general and need not 
be restricted to wartime practice as 
they are applicable whenever the de- 
scribed conditions prevail. 
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Planning Off-Street 


Parking Lote 


by Henry K. Evans 


iow: off-street parking problem is 

a significant factor in highway 
finance because of its relation to urban 
congestion and to the provision of ex- 
press roads into cities designed to fur- 
nish more convenient access to central 
business districts. Yet today efforts to 
meet this problem by providing ade- 
quate low-cost parking facilities have 
been generally feeble and ineffective. In 
most cases the American city has done 
nothing to help itself.” These are 
words of the Honorable Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Commissioner, P.R.A., in 
the foreword to his paper, “The Park- 
ing Problem” (Highway Research 
Proceedings, 20th Annual Meeting.) 


This statement, made just before the 
war, is just as true today as then— 
may even be truer; since Americans 
have been somewhat lulled by war- 
time travel restrictions into a state of 
forgetfulness regarding the magnitude 
of the pre-war parking problem. It’s 
going to “hit us like a ton of bricks” 
after the war. 

Motor vehicle use is expected to 
double by 1960 over what it was in 
1941. In less time than this, motor 
vehicle registrations are expected to 
reach 42 millions and licensed drivers 
a total of 50 million, each an increase 
of 10 million over 1941 figures. These 
sharp increases in use, registrations and 
drivers will generate greater traffic 
problems than have ever been experi- 
enced, particularly in downtown areas. 


Henry Evans (Assoc.) is Traffic Engineer, 
The National Conservation Bureau, 60 John 
Street, New York City. 


Over 70% of the persons entering and 
leaving downtown areas before the war 
depended upon passenger automobiles 
(except in a few of our largest cities) 
according to the 1941 edition of Au- 
tomobile Facts and Figures issued by 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Undoubtedly this will be true 
after the war. Communities must 
realize that steps should be taken now 
to minimize these anticipated prob- 
lems. Communities must also realize 
that these problems can only be solved 
if approached on a realistic and fac- 
tual basis. 
Facts Must Be Obtained 

In order to properly plan for meet- 
ing parking needs, business district 
parking facts must be obtained. These 
facts should include (a) Number of 
curb parking stalls available now, (b) 
Number of curb parking stalls avail- 
able after provision is made for post- 
war trafic volumes by eliminating 
parking or changing angle to parallel 
parking on narrow streets and major 
routes, (c) Number of off-street park- 
ing stalls existing, (d) Location, ca- 
pacity, and availability of potential 
off-street parking lots. Other facts 
may be helpful, such as pre-war park- 
ing survey data, number of business 
district employees parking cars in the 
district (which may be obtained in 
some cities from staggered hours data 
collected during the war), and data 
on existing demand for parking space. 

Having the data described in (a) 
to (d), an estimate may be made of 
the existing off-street parking area 
needed after the war. Expressed as a 
formula: 


A = D— (S + O) 
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Potential Off-Street Parking Areas Show Up on 


additional off - street 
capacity needed (No. 
of stalls) 


D estimated 


where A 


post-war 
peak accumulation in 
business district (usu- 
ally occurs in early 
afternoon) 

S existing curb capacity 


minus objectionable 
parking (see (b) pre- 
ceding ) 

O existing off-street ca- 
pacity. 


The D of this formula, estimated 
demand, might be based on pre-war 
peak accumulation if this is known, 
and an allowance made for upward 
trend after the war by multiplying 
the previous peak demand by a ratio 
of 1.25 or higher. 


Another way to estimate this de- 
mand would be on the basis of re- 
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This Plainfield, N. J., Parking Survey Map. 


search into the attracting power of 


stores, office buildings, and other es- 
tablishments. This would mean put- 
ting a unit value of cars per 
square foot of building area, and then 
estimate total cars based on total con- 
templated buildings, estimating sepa- 


rately for each category of building. 
Merchants’ Opposition 

Naturally in considering the elimi- 
nation of curb parking as mentioned 
in (b) the attitude of the merchants 
must be weighed. Generally they are 
against anything that re- 
duces the number of parking. stalls. 
However, the objection to elimination 
of curb parking may be overcome 
where (a) additional off-street space is 
to be provided, (b) the merchants are 
shown the actual facts regarding cus- 
tomer parking in front of their stores, 
(c) it is planned to put all-day park- 
ers into the off-street lots, taking them 
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off the street where they are doing the 
merchants no good, and (e) the elimi- 
nation of parking or change of angle 
to parallel is done in the interests of 
facilitating traffic flow on the streets 
in front of the stores, thus encourag- 
ing motorists to come into the cen- 
tral business district instead of doing 
their shopping elsewhere. 

An effective method of effectuating 
point (b) and also showing how much 
of the curb space is taken up by all- 
day parkers, many times employees of 
the stores, is to conduct a survey of 
customer automobile parking 
bined with a study of 
parkers. 


com- 
long-time 


Surveying Potential Space 


In order to properly plan for addi- 
tional off-street space, a reconnaisance 
survey should be made of the area 
under consideration. By locating and 
measuring all vacant lots, unused areas 
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behind stores, and other potential area 
such as unused public property, lots 
upon which condemned or unusable 
buildings are located, etc., these areas 
may be plotted on a map and consid- 
eration next given to which ones would 
be most suitable for conversion into 
parking lots. The area of each space 
should be measured or estimated, and 
the capacity in cars calculated. For 
public lots, a figure of 300 square feet 
per parked car should be used in ar- 
riving at the potential capacity. This 
takes into account the gross area 
needed including maneuvering space. 

The location of new lots should be 
selected so as to be (a) accessible to 
offices, etc., (b) off main 
strects, in order not to cause conges- 
tion and accidents. 


stores, 


Walking Distances 


Accessible to stores, etc., means 


within reasonable walking distance. 


VARIOUS ANGLES OF PARKING STALLS | 
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The New York Regional Planning As- 
sociation says “A garage should be 
located within 5, or at most, 10 min- 
utes walking distance of principal 
buildings served.” This would indi- 
cate from 1200 to 2400 feet. Other 
authorities pick distances within this 
range as the maximum. 

Of course, size of community, park- 
ing charge, and purpose of parking 
will affect the maximum distance that 
a person will park from his ultimate 
destination. Generally bigger cities, or 
lower parking fees, or longer parking 
durations mean longer distances that 
the car owner will walk. 


Operation of Lots 
Off-street parking facilities fall 
under four general classifications: 
Privately owned—Operated com- 
mercially for the general public. 
2. Privately owned—Operated main- 
ly for patrons of stores. 
3. Public-owned—Operated for the 
public with a parking fee. 
4. Public-owned rated free to 
public. 





Many authorities contend that the 
first type, privately owned and oper- 
ated, is the least desirable. Quoting 
PRA Commissioner MacDonald, ““Over- 
crowded, over-priced and ill-designed, 
these unattractive properties resemble 
more closely the scars of mass bomb- 
ings than utilities performing a public 
service. 

The bad features cited are, (1) Lo- 
cation and size of lots are dependent 
on vacant property rather than rela- 
tion to traffic needs and street use, 
(2) They are usually temporary and 
speculative, many times shabby in ap- 
pearance because of profit motive, (3) 
The whole cost is charged to motorists. 


Fees are high. Accrual of benefits to 
adjacent property suggests more equi- 
table cost allocation, (4) The profit 
motive leads to crowding, irresponsi- 
ble handling, and illegal use of sur- 
rounding streets. 

Under the second category, lots sup- 
ported by the merchants wholly or in 
part, it has been found that it costs the 
merchants to own and operate 
their own lots than to simply reim- 
burse private lot owners for validated 
parking tickets. 

There are many advantages to pub- 
lic ownership. The operation of the 
lot can then be controlled in order to 
best serve the traffic needs of the area. 
For instance the rates may be varied 
in order to encourage shoppers to use 
the lots in off-peak hours thus cutting 
down the traffic flow peak. The lots 
can be purposely located on side streets 
in order to cause a minimum of traffic 
congestion. Under city ownership, the 
good features mentioned in the next 
section will have a better chance of 
realization. 


less 


Attributes of a Good Lot 

A good lot is one that offers a mini- 
mum of inconvenience, i.e., delay and 
accident hazard to the motorist. Un- 
der the following headings are given 
principles of design of an efficient and 
convenient parking lot. 


SizE or Lot 


For best operation, the lot should 
hold approximately one car per 300 
square feet of gross area. This figure 
is not rigid, but may vary from 200 
up, depending on the lot layout. The 
larger figure allows wider aisles, more 
maneuvering space, and greater safety. 


GRADING AND SURFACING 
The slope of grading should provide 





County Personnel Seventy-seven 
thousand persons are employed in the 
Uuited States by County highway de- 
partments. These workers make up 
24.9% 


of the total county employees 


and receive 22.9% of the entire 
county non-school payroll. The to- 
tal county highways payroll for Jan- 
uary, 1944, amounted to $8,368,- 
000.00. 
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drainage. The entire surface, particu- 
larly the driveways, should be stabil- 
ized to provide an all-weather surface. 
Poor surfacing will cause the lot to be- 
come unpopular and make proper stall 
and directional marking difficult to 
accomplish. 

3. ENCLOsURE OF LOT 

The lot should be enclosed by a 
curb, a fence, or a guard rail. Auto- 
mobiles will enter and leave by drive- 
ways, all maneuvering being done 
within the lot and not encroaching 
upon the sidewalk or street. 


4. PARKING STALLS 

Absence of or improper stall mark- 
ings will decrease capacity and safety 
of the lot. Guide lines to rank ve- 
hicles in rows are essential. Wheel 
chocks are disadvantageous because 
they require cars to back out in un- 
parking which causes accidents. A 
paint line on a hard surface, or cham- 
ferred 2” x 4” timber spiked to stakes 
driven flush with the surface will be 
sufficient. 

In addition stall lines 8 feet apart 
(measured perpendicular to __ line) 
should be provided to insure uniform 
angle and closeness of parking. No 
more than two rows of cars can be 
allowed between adjacent parallel aisles. 

5. ENTRANCE AND EXxIT 


The number of driveways should be 
limited, in order to minimize conflict 
with street traffic. However, it is de- 
sirable to provide exits separate from 
entrances. Where there is considerable 
street traffic, it may be necessary to 


prohibit left turns into or out of the 
lot. 

6. CIRCULATION WITHIN LoT 

One-way counter-clockwise move- 
ment is the best ordinarily. This re- 
quires more space than two-way opera- 
tion, but cuts down chances for col- 
lisions and jams. Aisle widths must 
be adequate for safety. 

Directional signs effectively located 
will assist in keeping orderly and safe 
movement. 

7. ILLUMINATION 

Night lighting is desirable in special 
cases where the size of the lot, prox- 
imity to entertainment spots, and 
other conditions indicate considerable 
parking at night. Light will prevent 
pedestrian accidents and burglarizing 
on the lot. 

8. PEDESTRIAN SAFETY 

Allowance of sufficient area for 
pedestrians to walk safely to and from 
cars, as well as providing directional 
and guide signs will help assure maxi- 
mum safety. Probable _ pedestrian 
movements should be anticipated and 
routing worked out to cut conflicts 
with moving cars to a minimum. 
Fences or barriers will be found most 
effective in channelizing their move- 
ments. 

9. Lor LocaTION 


It is best to locate a lot on a side 
street Or on a minor street paralleling 
a major business artery. Lots located 
on the fringe of the business district 
help keep shopping traffic from mill- 
ing around in the congested area. 





Red Tape 


A rather ambiguous let- 


ter, yet one that is easily understand- 
able, was found recently by a rural 
mail carrier on his early morning 
round: ‘Dear Mailman: attached is a 
check for $5.00 for which will you 
kindly get me a stamp to make our 
flivver a legal means of transportation 


for the purpose of going to the ration 
board for a permit to get gas to have 
our machine inspected so that we may 
visit the ration board to get authority 
to buy a new tire so that our car may 
be in suitable condition to go to pay 
our withholding tax?” — Passenger 
Trans port. 
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The Control of Curb Parking 


by Harry C. Kocn 


i be subject of parking and termi- 
nal problems was very ably cov- 
ered in the previous article by Burton 
W. Marsh. With reference to curb 
parking, he says, In many communi- 
ties, it has been necessary to eliminate 
a great deal of curb parking in the 
business district because of the de- 
mands upon the street for moving 
traffic, particularly during peak hours. 
Hence, where parking space is most 
needed, both as to time and space, is 
just where it is most limited. The 
parking problem will never be solved 
at the curb. Off-street facilities must 
be provided. However, the curb must 
receive full and appropriate attention. 


Curb parking is the most conven- 
ient to the motorist, is preferred by 
them, and is most valuable to adjoin- 
ing business. A discussion of some of 
the factors of curb parking control is 
timely. 


First Attempts to Control 


Originally, when the need for some 
kind of control became evident, the 
first thing was to determine where 
there should be no parking rather than 
parking at all. There was no consid- 
eration given to the length of time 
during which one might leave his ve- 
hicle standing at the curb. The rea- 
son for prohibiting parking in certain 
areas was based on one or more of a 
number of factors, all of which repre- 
sented conflict of such use of street 
space with others which had prior 
rights. Enforcement of such regula- 


Contributed by Harry C. Koch (Mem. 
I.T.E.), Associate Editor, Trarric ENGINEER- 
iNG and Head Transportation Specialist, High- 
way Division, Transportation Corps, U.S.A. 


tions was easy. After placing signs 
publishing such restrictions, officers 
needed no aids to obtain evidence of 
violations. The mere presence of a 
vehicle in a prohibited space was suffi- 
cient. Many of the restrictions, such 
as applied to cross-walks, were so evi- 
dent that signing, in addition to the 
ordinance was not necessary. 


Later, when it became necessary to 
stop storage of vehicles in curb spaces, 
limited parking was instituted. Au- 
thorities began to restrict parking to 
make more parking possible. Imme- 
diately, the problem of control became 
complicated. The question was how to 
determine the length of time which 
should be allowed in various sections 
of the city. Curb spaces were classi- 
fied to segregate short time spaces 
from long time spaces. Classification 
was a hit and miss procedure depend- 
ing a great deal on local pressure and 
on a guess of potential demand. Sur- 
veys of turnover, vacant spaces and 
the nature of adjoining business oper- 
ations improved the technique. Vari- 
ous time limits are set up with the 
one hour limit most frequent. In spite 
of difficulties, a fairly good job has 
been done. 

The next question was how to de- 
termine the length of time which had 
expired since a vehicle was first parked. 
Almost universally, the practice of 
chalking tires was adopted. The man- 
power requirements of this method 
were greater than can usually be sup- 
plied to give even an approximate de- 
gree of satisfactory enforcement. Full 
utilization of valuable curb space was 
not accomplished. The greatest benefit 
of the chalk method is psychological 
in that it has a tendency to cause in- 
dividual parkers to time themselves 
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and to regulate their parking in ac- 
cordance with the regulations posted. 
This tendency diminishes as enforce- 
ment is relaxed. Aside from a defi- 
ciency of manpower for the purpose, 
enforcement of parking restrictions 
has little romance and police are not 
anxious to dedicate a large part of 
their available force to this work in 
preference to their main function of 
detecting criminals. 


Parking Meters 


In the post-war period, there will 
be an increase of automobile use in 
urban places. Solution of the parking 
problem will become even more urgent. 
If the curb is to receive full and ap- 
propriate attention, it is not too early, 
now, to give some thought to what 
attention it deserves. 

The greatest single deficiency in 
curb parking, aside from the fact that 
spaces are too few in number, is the 
lack of equitable distribution of exist- 
ing space among the greatest possible 
number of users. Enforcement of time 
limitations is, therefore, definitely re- 
quired. It follows, then, that an effec- 
tive aid is needed to improve upon 
the chalk system. A discussion of aids 
is a discussion of parking meters. For 
information pertaining to the present 
use of meters, the author is indebted 
to Charles F. LeeDecker, Assistant Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Institute of Local 
Government, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and Deane Dana, Assistant Treas- 
urer, Vehicular Parking, Limited. 

The first meter was placed in opera- 
tion in 1936. At the present time 
there are approximately 200,000 in 
operation in about 440 cities. It is 
believed that the number would be 
greater had their manufacture not been 
halted in August, 1942. Municipalities 
in forty states now have meters. They 
are most popular in communities hav- 
ing a population from 100,000 to 
250,000 in which group 62 per cent 
are supplied with them. 

There are two principal types. The 


manual type requires, after the inser- 
tion of a coin, a turn of the crank 
which supplies the energy required to 
place the mechanism in operation. 

The automatic type is set in opera- 
tion by the insertion of a coin, the 
energy being supplied by a periodic 
winding of the main spring by main- 
tenance personnel. 

Both types measure time from the 
moment they are placed in operation 
and indicate, by some device, when 
the measured time exceeds the legal 
time allowed. The device is visible 
through windows provided in the sides 
of the housing. 

It is not known how many brands 
of meters are available, but there are 
approximately twenty which have 
been developed to varying stages and 
made more or less ready for the 
market. About half of that number 
have been extensively used, comprising 
nearly all of the units in use today. 
All of them involve the same general 
principle of measuring time when a 
coin is inserted. 

The usual charge for the first period 
is usually Sc. There are penny-nickel 
meters which show violation after 
short periods when a penny is inserted 
and, after a longer period, when a 
nickel is inserted. In some communi- 
ties, the nickel type was at first ex- 
clusive, being later replaced by the 
penny-nickel type. The penny type of 
meter seems to be gaining in favor at 
the expense of the nickel type. 


It has been stated that one of the 
main purposes of curb parking regu- 
lation is to make space available to 
greater numbers of persons. It would 
seem contrary to this purpose should 
a parking meter ordinance permit the 
insertion of multiple coins to lengthen 
the legal parking time. Nevertheless, 
many ordinances do not outlaw the 
deposit of additional coins for the same 
parking act, and all machines, obvious- 
ly, are designed to receive them 

The opinions of police chiefs on the 
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effects of meters on traffic behavior 
are interesting. Nearly all opine that 
the job of enforcement is made easier; 
a few, that there is no perceptible dif- 
ference. A smaller majority opine that 
cruising is reduced, while some, that it 
is increased. Approximately an equal 
majority contend that traffic is speeded, 
the minority contending that it is re- 
tarded or that no change is perceptible. 
The number of parking violations is 
reduced materially and double parking 
is practically eliminated. The time re- 
quired for enforcement is now one 
third to one fourth of the former time 
required. 

Revenue 


While the purpose is to improve 
curb parking and traffic incident 
thereto, the most important element 
of parking meter operations is the 
revenue derived. The revenue produc- 
ing feature of coin meters has a two 
phase effect. It is welcomed by budget 
makers and unpopular with the public. 
Welcomed, because it supplies funds 
which otherwise may not be so easily 
secured through regular taxing chan- 
nels, and, because the amounts some- 
times are surprisingly large. It is un- 
popular with the public because the 
new innovation places a charge upon 
the use of public property already paid 
for by taxation. The law does not 
permit the use of devices of this kind 
for revenue purposes, but in most cases 
allows only revenue necessary to pay 
costs of improvements brought about 
by their use and, therefore, limits ex- 
penditures of such revenues to pay- 
ment of costs of regulation. In many 
cases there is sufficient latitude to per- 
mit the use of funds for painting of 
trafhe lanes, operation of signals, pro- 
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vision of off-street parking facilities 
and other traffic purposes. Revenue 
per year per meter varies a great deal. 
The average is approximately $45.00. 
This revenue is often sufficient to pay 
the entire police department budget. 
There has been no appreciable diminu- 
tion of revenue since the beginning of 
the war, although gasoline rationing 
and tire shortages have limited auto- 
mobile use. 


An Improved Method 

Opposition to the use of meters in 
some cities has been great enough to 
prevent their installation and in others, 
to cause their removal after a trial. 
The job has been to get an acceptance 
of the principle of metered parking 
including such features as coin actua- 
tion and revenue production. The ten- 
dency is toward a more general ac- 
ceptance of that principle. 

Let us put aside, for a moment, 
skepticism and opposition of the pub- 
lic. It can be said that the effects of 
trafic and on curb use are desirable 
and beneficial. The theory of their 
use is sound. Enforcement of the park- 
ing law and distribution of space 
hours among parkers should be gen- 
erally acceptable. There is, then, a 
need for improvements in the mechan- 
isms and a revision of the principle to 
eliminate the objections now apparent 
in the present method of use. The ad- 
vanced type of meter or control sys- 
tem should probably incorporate the 
following specifications: 

1. It should provide free parking 
within the legal limit of time thereby 
eliminating the main objection to the 
installation of meters of any kind. 

2. It should begin operation without 
the insertion of a coin and even with- 





Trouble-—‘‘Whenever anybody 


comes to me when we are starting a 
new thing, and says: ‘Don’t you think 
you are going to have a lot of trouble?’ 
I say, ‘Sure, any time you start to 


do anything new, we will guarantee 
the trouble.” Success depends on 
whether you get through the trouble 
or not.”—Charles F. Kettering, Vice- 
president of General Motors. 
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out a manual contact with the ma- 
chine by the parker. 

3. It should measure time of park- 
ing rather than from the time of the 
insertion of a coin or from the time 
of turning the crank. 

4. It should provide for a convenient 
and acceptable method of payment of 
the violation fee of a nominal amount 
preferably in the direct vicinity of the 
location of violation or anywhere else 
in the controlled area. 


The results of No. 1 and No. 4 
are that, while the control system 
would not supply revenue now secured 
through the use of coin meters, the 
control system would still be self liqui- 
dating and self supporting. Such a 
system is within the intent of the law 
which does not permit the use of me- 
ters as a revenue device. 

It should eliminate the possibility 
of lengthening the legal period by the 
insertion of additional coins. There is 
no estimate of the extent to which this 
practice is indulged but since me- 
ters, without exception, will receive 
additional coins, it may be possible as 
a general thing. 

7. Overtime parking of a vehicle is 
not an offense against the rights of 
other people if nearby spaces are un- 
occupied. It should enable the patrol, 
at a glance, to determine the extent 
of demand from the number of oc- 
cupied and unoccupied spaces in any 
block area within the controlled dis- 
trict. 
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8. It should further reduce the 
amount of time required of patrols by 
indicating at a central point just how 
many and where violations are occur- 
ring within the area included in the 
central control panel. Obviously, if 
there are no violations within the area, 
patrols need not tour the streets but 
may proceed to the next central con- 
trol point. This method should effect 
a further saving in manpower. 


Summary 


If some realistic approach is to be 
made to the solution of the parking 
problem, some advance must be made 
in the administration of the most im- 
portant facilities—the curb spaces. To 
date, the accomplishments may be ap- 
praised as follows. The average in- 
come per meter per year is $45.00. This 
is 15¢ per meter per metered day. The 
average number of metered spaces per 
metered city is 400. At the rate of 
Sc per hour, metered operations in- 
volved on the average only 1,200 ve- 
hicles per city per day. This does not 
mean that 1,200 new parking acts 
were made possible but does mean that 
1,200 one hour parking acts or the 
equivalent may have been reduced in 
duration, thereby permitting 1,200 
parking acts rather than some lesser 
number. This is not impressive prog- 
ress. The rate is hardly sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the near fu- 
ture. The war has brought many new 
technological developments. The ap- 
plication of some of these to the job 
may be the answer. 
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NATION’S POLICE TO LAUNCH BRAKE CHECK PROGRAM 


To conserve the dwindling supply 
of passenger cars and to forestall a 
threatened accident increase in the 
Spring, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police will conduct a 
Nation-Wide Brake Emphasis Pro- 
gram during the six-week period from 
April 15 to June 1. The program will 
not replace but rather supplement 
every-day police enforcement and 
safety work. 

The Institute of Traffic Engineers 
is cooperating in this project. 

The program will center around 
brakes since brakes are usually re- 
garded by motorists as the symbol of 
safety. The program will be conducted 
in such a way as to focus the atten- 
tion of motorists on the need for bet- 
ter care for all parts of the car having 
to do with safety. The program is 
under the direction of Robert E. Ra- 
leigh, acting director of the Associa- 
tion’s Safety Division, Evanston, Ill. 

A quick check-up will be given 
passenger cars only, limited to those 
involved in moving traffic violations 
and in accidents and cars operating in 
a manner indicating to the police that 
the brakes are inadequate. The check 
takes only a minute to make and does 
not waste motorists’ time and gaso- 
line. 


Why Brakes? 


Some of the reasons behind the se- 
lection of brakes as the point of em- 
phasis in the Program are (a) brakes 
are a factor in almost every traffic 
accident and most moving violations 
as a contributing cause; (b) the pub- 
lic generally understands and accepts 
the importance of brakes; (c) the 
consequences of dangerous brakes, or 
brakes used dangerously, extend to the 
persons and property of all who ride 
or walk and are not confined to the 
owner or driver; (d) repairs and ad- 


justments can be made expeditiously 
with little or no loss of the use of a 
vehicle; (¢) the brake check pro- 
cedure can easily be combined with 
regular enforcement work and _ takes 
but 60 seconds to accomplish; (f) 
special training for officers is not re- 
quired and a piece of wood to measure 
one inch is all the equipment needed. 

The Program contemplates a brake 
check for each passenger car involved 
in a moving traffic law violation and 
each car, observed by a police officer, 
being operated in a manner indicating 
faulty brakes. (Overshooting a cross- 
walk lane, swerving when brakes are 
applied, sliding one wheel, etc.) This 
process can be accomplished in one 
minute or less by the simple effort of 
depressing the brake pedal after plac- 
ing an object one inch thick on the 
floorboard under the brake pedal. If 
the brakes grip before the pedal strikes 
the object, the car passes the check. 
If the pedal strikes the wood, the car 
fails to pass. 

In addition to the brake check each 
officer, during the Program period, 
will hand a leaflet, stressing the im- 
portance of safe brakes, to each mo- 
torist with whom he has contact of 
any kind. This, and the brake check, 
will give substance to the vigorous 
campaign of publicity, advertising and 
education to be carried out on the 
national, state and local planes. 


The Program is supported by the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
the Highway Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee to the War Department, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the 
National Safety Council, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the Au- 
tomotive Safety Foundation, National 
Conservation Bureau and the National 
Committee for Post-War Traffic Safe- 
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ty composed of 48 national groups. 
Other national organizations cooper- 


MICHIGAN BRAKE AND 


by Maxwe._i Ha sey 


— Emphasis Programs conducted 
by the Michigan State Safety Com- 
mission and the Trafhc Safety Asso- 
ciation of Detroit, in cooperation with 
all law enforcement agencies, traffic 
safety engineers, trafic safety educa- 
tors, safety councils and sixteen Michi- 
gan organizations have shown that 
trafhc accidents can be reduced at a 
time when national traffic accident fig- 
ures are on a decided upward trend. 
The lead-off on this plan of educa- 
tion and action was the “Brake Cam- 
paign” conducted from May 1 to June 
15, 1944, followed by the ‘Pedestrian 
Protection Program” conducted from 
October 15 to November 15. 


Old Fashioned Campaign Gives 
Way to Emphasis Program 

It is almost impossible to keep law 
enforcement officers or the public at 
a high level of enthusiasm for 365 
days of the year. To create interest, 
select one safety idea at a time (the 
“star” system), even using an indirect 
approach and choosing a subject which, 
though it may not be as important an 
accident causation factor as some 
others, more effectively lends itself to 
an “emphasis program”’. 


One simple subject which is ad- 
ministratively easy to carry out gives 
all law enforcement agencies a more 
effective chance to work together than 
does a more complex program. Indi- 
vidual law enforcement officers are 
more interested and will show more 
enthusiasm about a single, sharp, spe- 
cific subject. It gives the department 


The author, Member, I.T.E., is Executive 
Secretary, Michigan State Safety Commission. 
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ating include safety, industrial and 
public service organizations. 


PEDESTRIAN CAMPAIGN 


an opportunity to prove the value of 
its safety work. 
Brake Campaign Saved 66 Lives 

The Brake Campaign in Michigan 
was definitely responsible for a very 
dramatic reduction in traffic accidents. 
This reduction not only overcame a 
seven months upward trend in Michi- 
gan, but was in marked contrast to 
the rest of the country which had an 
increase instead of a decrease. The 
main period of the Michigan Campaign 
(May) saved 25 Michigan lives. The 
next two weeks of the campaign pro- 
duced a saving in lives of 14 persons. 
The carry-over effect of the campaign 
for the last two weeks of June was 14 
and for July was 13. This produced 
a total saving of 66 lives; 1,188 Michi- 
gan serious injuries were prevented; 
3,630 Michigan property damage ac- 
cidents were prevented. Additional 
lives have been and will undoubtedly 
continue to be saved through the fact 
that 80,000 cars had their brakes re- 
paired during that period. 

A sample check of cars parked 
around a large factory showed as high 
as 30% of the cars had brakes so bad 
as to be highly dangerous. Encourag- 
ing motorists to have their brakes fixed 
assured better brakes—better stops— 
and fewer accidents, and, drivers who 
became interested in fixing the brakes, 
may become interested in fixing the 
rest of the car, and a brake conscious 
driver automatically becomes a safer 
driver. 

About a million educational leaflets 
were distributed to motorists, and the 
program was publicized through news- 
paper and radio. Over 217,800 motor- 
ists were stopped and warned, and over 
80,000 motorists had their brakes 
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checked. Unsafe brakes dropped from 
one out of seven at the beginning to 
one out of 23 at the end of the pro- 
gram. Also, the 80,000 persons who 
went to garages to have their brakes 
fixed undoubtedly felt the importance 
of driving more safely. 
New Brake Test Employed 

The new war-emergency brake test 
developed by the War Engineering 
Board of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, was used by the police au- 
thorities throughout the state in test- 
ing thousands of automobiles during 
the campaign period. These tests, de- 
veloped through actual experiments by 
brake experts, show that when the 
brakes on a car have been worn to a 
point where the brake pedal can be 
pushed to within one inch of the floor- 
board, while the car is standing still, 
before the brakes take hold, it will 
take the car about double the distance 
to stop that is required by law. The 
law requires that at 20 miles per hour, 
a car be stopped in 30 feet, whereas 
none of the cars in the test could be 
stopped under 60 feet. 


Pedestrian Protection Campaign 


Education and enforcement 


were 
again used together, to avoid any mis- 
understanding on the part of the pub- 
lic and resultant criticism of the po- 
lice, and because education without 
enforcement would not reduce pedes- 
trian accidents. Mere words will not 
change the pedestrian’s walking habits. 
But, to avoid general public condem- 
nation of the police, a thorough edu- 
cational campaign was necessary, since 
pedestrian regulations had not been en- 
forced with the same vigor as motor- 
ist regulations. The most important 
single step in reducing traffic accidents 
is to keep the public sold on the police 
department and to increase the public 
support of the programs which the de- 
partment is carrying out. 

A specific classification of violations 
among pedestrians was adapted gen- 
erally, so that all law enforcement 
bodies would have a standard that 
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would be in keeping with the condi- 
tions in each community. The stand- 
ard provided only a small number of 
arrests and fines—but, enough to pro- 
vide sufficient safety educational pub- 
licity to encourage all pedestrians to 
obey the trafic law. When the chief, 
his officers, the prosecutor and the 
judge agreed on the enforcement pol- 
icy, it was taken to the public with 
information regarding the law and the 
action which would be taken to pre- 
vent pedestrian violations. 

Special emphasis was placed on bet- 
ter headlights for automobile drivers, 
giving the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association and the Michigan Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association an oppor- 
tunity to cooperate as they did in the 
brake campaign, and also giving every 
enforcement agency a chance to take 
an active part every day in enforcing 
the headlight laws. Pedestrians can’t 
be seen very well at night, and this 
phase of the program was emphasized 
in publicity directed to the pedestrian. 

The obedience to traffic signals was 
stressed. While only a small propor- 
tion of pedestrians are killed at sig- 
nalized intersections or in central busi- 
ness districts, it is believed that, since 
most residents of a city do go down- 
town, safety conditioning downtown 
will affect their behavior in the resi- 
dential areas and outlying highway 
“transition areas” where the 
numbers are being killed. 

“Walking facing traffic” and “walk- 
ing off pavement” were stressed to get 
at the pedestrians who are killed on 
the highways. 

One million leaflets were distributed 
to pedestrians, and 50,000 posters were 
displayed. Newspaper and radio pub- 
licity . . . spot announcements and 
five minute dialogues . . . aided in the 
education campaign. Special school 
programs were planned, since the chil- 
dren played a dramatic part in the 
educational efforts of the “Pedestrian 
Protection Program” and pamphlets 
were distributed to the children and 
to the parents through the schools. 


larger 
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POST-WAR TRAFFIC SAFETY COMMITTEE 


Co-ordination of the co-operative 
action to reduce the nation’s traffic 
toll will mark the efforts of the Pro- 
motion Committee recently named by 
the National Committee for Post-War 


Trafic Safety. 


Two projects already launched by 
the National Committee will be the 
immediate objectives of the new pro- 
motional committee. They include a 
Program for Post-War Traffic Safety, 
and the Nation-wide Special Brake 
Emphasis Program. 

Julien H. Harvey, managing direc- 
tor, National Conservation Bureau, 
New York, N. Y., is chairman of the 
Promotion Committee. W. Earl Hall, 
managing editor, Globe-Gazette, Ma- 
son City, Iowa, is vice-chairman, and 
M. R. Darlington, Jr., of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, is secretary. 

Primary concern of the committee 
will be to assist in the distribution of 
the sound slide-film, “Trafic Jam 
Ahead!” among the sponsoring or- 
ganizations, and the enlistment of ad- 


ditional support from organizations 
and groups having a corollary interest 
in safety. 

Circulars for the exploitation of the 
film have been completed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and are now being 
distributed among member organiza- 
tions. 

“Stop!”, an additional circular, de- 
signed for distribution among audi- 
ences which view the sound slide-film, 
is also being readied for national allo- 
cation to sponsoring groups. This will 
outline the 10 steps needed for civic 
action to prepare for the hazardous 
post-war era. 

What the public thinks about traffic 
accident preventive measures for use 
in the war effort is of prime impor- 
tance to the national body. Mr. Har- 
vey’s committee will turn in the 
preliminary analysis testing the feasi- 
bility of further research on public 
opinion. 

The executive board of the National 
Safety Council has set aside a sum 
of funds to carry on the study. 





OFF-STREET PARKING RELIEVES STREET TRAFFIC 
CONGESTION 


Off-street parking needs, particular- 
ly in downtown areas, are recognized 
by state and municipal police as among 
the first of long-term, post-war traffic 
problems. Prior to and during the 
war, downtown parking has created 
problems unforeseen in the original 
planning of streets when the number 
of vehicles was negligible. The next 
twenty years is expected to see a ma- 
terial change in the traffic pattern and 
parking due to decentralization of 


population from the metropolitan 


areas, shifting of industrial, commer- 
cial, educational and recreational es- 
tablishments. 


Three cities, Arlington, Virginia, 
Flint, Michigan, and Philadelphia, are 
listed in The American City for No- 
vember as having parking ordinances 
which are working. Of these, the 
Arlington County plan is the most 
comprehensive. 

Arlington County, adjoining the 
District of Columbia, has developed 
model off-street parking facilities as a 
result of the spectacular 
growth in the last few years. Off- 
street parking spaces were made a pri- 
vate obligation in the county zoning 
ordinance, under which 70,000 resi- 
dential units have been built. Business 


county’s 
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centers have developed parking facili- 
ties that mean added patronage and 
permanent yalues. 

Each family unit, whether dwelling 
or apartment, must be provided off- 
street parking space. Industries must 
provide off-street space for all vehicles 
employed in their operation, plus one 
space for every two employees. These 
spaces must be at least 200 square feet 
per vehicle, in addition to access lanes 
to the streets. Similar provisions cover 
all theatres, auditoriums, hospitals, 
and all other places where parking de- 
mands exist. 


Results have been gratifying. New 
buildings are set back to permit park- 
ing. Streets generally are clear of 
parked cars around off-street facilities 
even when curb parking is permitted. 


Buildings do not block trafhe view 
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at intersections, and accident rates are 
extremely low, according to records of 
the traffic officers. Shopping centers, 
developed as consolidated and attrac- 
tive units, and any future street wid- 
ening will not affect parking facilities. 
Driveways from streets to parking 
areas are not permitted to exceed 25 
feet in width, thus controlling access. 
Street congestion at these access points 
is guarded against by keeping drive- 
ways well away from intersections. 

Parking in apartment areas is gen- 
erally in spaces parallel to the street, 
separated from it by a grassed or 
shrubbed strip. Again, parking courts 
are formed by the groupings of sev- 
eral buildings. Parking in the rear of 
buildings is not popular unless rear 
entrances are provided. But when 
parking spaces are near entrances, curb 
parking disappears. 





Aunouncing the new 


MANUAL OF 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING STUDIES 


Tells in detail how to conduct 


of street traffic 


EDITED BY 


NATIONALLY h 
CITY AND STATE TRAFFIC. ENGINEERS 


and analyze 20 different studies 


KA\/ 


Curb Parking, Parking Lots, M.V. Speed, Volume, 
1 and Destination, Accidents | 


KNOWN 


Price $2.00. 124 pages, bound and printed, includes 45 field 
and office forms and many graphic illustrations. 


Order Your Copies From — NATIONAL CONSERVATION BUREAU 
60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














PLAN TODAY 
ToUseGROTELITE | 


PLASTIC REFLECTORS ON 
TOMORROW'S HIGHWAYS 


These sturdy roadside delineators are equipped with the new 
Grotelite plastic reflector. 

They are prismatic type; front face is smooth. 
High intensity reflection at long range. Extreme 
angularity without loss of reflecting power. They 
remain visible almost up to the point of passing by 
the vehicle. Housings are of rugged construction, 
durably finished. 


BE SURE TO SPECIFY GROTELITE PLASTIC 
REFLECTORS FOR ECONOMY 








The Grotelite Co., 


Bellevue, Kentucky 


When writing advertisers, please mention TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
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One Way “lattice Syotem Reduces 
ptceidents aud “fraffie Cougertion 


by R. K. McGILuivray 


A ONE WAY traffic system for trunk 
line trafic in Bay City, Michigan, 
has materially reduced traffic conges- 
tion and traffic accidents on the Third 
Street bridge and in the east side busi- 
ness district. 


JUNCTION 
POINT AT 
HEAVIEST 
TRAVELED 
PEDESTRIAN 
AND TRAFFIC 
INTERSECTION 
IN CITY. 





This one way system accomplished 
results by putting into effect the fol- 
lowing trafic changes. 

(1) It provides a one way trafhc 
system for south bound trunk line 
trafhe on streets two to three blocks 
from city’s traveled 


most heavily 


business intersections. 


(2) It provides an immediate out- 
let in the form of a right hand turn 
from Third Street bridge so traffic 
will not congest on the bridge. 

(3) It eliminates one heavy left 
turning movement at the city’s most 
heavily traveled pedestrian intersec- 
tion. 


The author, a Junior Member of the Insti- 
tute, is Planning and Trafic Engineer of Bay 
City, Michigan. 


As you will note from the illustra- 
tion labeled “Before,” trafic pro- 
gressed east from the bridge through 
the business district. The junction of 
US-23, M-15 and M-25 was at the 
city’s main intersection. This traffic 
routing brought additional traffic into 
the congested area and necessitated a 
heavy left hand turning movement 
when traveling south to east. Natur- 
ally, this trunk line traffic interfered 
with the local business traffic and pe- 
destrian traffic. 


High Accident Frequency 


A. study of the accident records 
caused by trafic congestion revealed 
there were one hundred and nine acci- 
dents on Third Street bridge for one 
year. One hundred and two of these 
accidents were rear end collisions, and 
most important, seventy-two of the 


accidents were on the east bound traf- 


f/ius 23 SOUTH, BY PASSES 
/ HEAVY TRAVELED STS. 





fic lane. There was a total of two 
hundred and seventy-five traffic ac- 
cidents on or between six of the in- 
tersections in the main business dis- 
trict. 
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Causes of Accidents 


A volume study showed a vehicular 
trafic flow of approximately 18,000 
vehicles per 24-hour average over the 
two lane Third Street bridge and 
through the business district. The 
bridge approach on the east was a 30- 
foot street with parking on both sides. 
At peak traffic periods the intersections 
on the bridge approaches were often 
blocked by traffic. These conditions 
caused congestion on the bridge which 
in turn resulted in accidents. When 
an accident occurred on the bridge the 
drivers usually got out of their cars 
to survey the damage and argued over 
who was at fault for the accident. 
This caused further congestion and 
often more accidents. 


One-Way System 


Obviously, the quicker any part of 
the east bound traffic could be routed 
off the bridge approach and away 
from the congested traffic areas the 


better. This was accomplished, with 
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the cooperation and approval of the 
state highway department, by estab- 
lishing a one way traffic route. (See 
illustration ‘‘After.’’) 

By routing trunk line traffic in a 
one way system the east and south 
bound traffic was immediately routed 
by a right hand turn away from the 
congested bridge approach area. This 
routing also eliminated one left hand 
turning movement at the city’s most 
heavily pedestrian traveled intersection 
and a part of the traffic was shifted 
from the heavily traveled streets to 
less traveled streets. 

Accidents Reduced 

A check back shows traffic acci- 
dents on Third Street were reduced 
from 109 to 43 for one year. On and 
between the six business intersections 
accidents were reduced a total of 44. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the 
one way trafhc system has done much 
to regulate the flow of traffic which in 
turn has reduced traffic congestion 
and accidents. 





CONNECTICUT’S NEW SIGNS 


by W. C. Murray 

Black letters and symbols on signs 
along Connecticut roadsides now stand 
out at night on white or yellow back- 
grounds in much the same fashion as 
they do in daytime. Overall reflec- 
torization of highway signs, as opposed 
to the limited illumination of letters 
and symbols, has passed from the ex- 
perimental stage to standard practice 
for the Connecticut State Highway 
Department. 

A pioneer in the use of the newer 
type of sign, the Connecticut depart- 
ment is making its replacements with 
the new material, allowing the older- 
style signs to serve out their normal 
life. 


The fundamental change is accom- 


The author is Executive Assistant, Connec- 
ticut State Highway Department. 


plished by covering the entire surface 
of the signboard with a material that 
is coated with small glass spheres— 
spheres so small that a square inch 
contains about 6,000 of them. This 
material, in white or appropriate color, 
reflects back the rays of automobile 
headlights, so that both shape and color 
are much the same as in daylight. 
Painted on these overall reflectors in 
black are the letters or symbols used 
to convey the messages to drivers. In 
this fashion the signs present the same 
appearance and have the same effect 
at night as during the daytime. 
One great advantage of the overall 
reflectorization is that the signs not 
only show words and symbols at night, 
but are able to convey the messages 
inherent in their shapes; thus the 


standard octagonal A.A.S.H.O. stop 
sign carries its message by word and 
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shape. Standard usage has been con- 
fined to signs, but an extension is 
being tried in the reflectorization of 
fenceposts. 

In Connecticut this has special im- 
portance, since the white posts for- 
merly used have been replaced to a 
large extent by pressure-treated creo- 
soted posts. The change in posts made 
in the interest of longer post life and 
more secure fences imposed a new 
problem. White paint was out. It 
wouldn’t adhere to the surface of the 
treated post in some instances; and 
when it did, the brown creosote bled 
through the paint. 
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Reflectorization was resorted to, 
whereupon the extremes of tempera- 
ture and humidity that mark the Con- 
necticut climate resulted in the loss of 
reflector units through the expansion 
and contraction of the posts. The suc- 
cess that attended the use of overall 
reflecting material on signs is indi- 
cated in the first use on fenceposts; 
and experiments are beirtg continued 
on the size, shape and method of appli- 
cation of strips of the reflecting mate- 
rial on the fence. Thus far the new 
material has been cemented to metal 
strips, which in turn have been se- 
curely fastened to the posts. 


PEDESTRIAN REGULATIONS IN USE AND PREFERRED 


A survey was made among the con- 
tact men of cities entered in the AAA 
Pedestrian Protection Contest to de- 
termine the type of regulations in ef- 
fect and the type preferred. Informa- 
tion on the following questions was 
obtained: 

(1) Should pedestrians be permitted 
to cross against a red signal if it is 
safe for them to do so or should they 
be required to obey signals at all times 
the same as drivers? 

(2) Should pedestrians be permitted 
to cross in the middle of a block with 
signals on both ends if this can be 
done safely or should this practice be 
prohibited at all times? 

Replies were received from 116 offi- 
cials, practically all of whom were 
police. 

Crossing Against the Signal 

About two out of three reports in- 
dicated that a regulation against cross- 
ing against the red signal was in effect. 
Only half the small cities reported a 
regulation while practically all of the 
large cities had one. 

In the cities with a regulation, one 
out of four permitted crossing against 
a red light if this could be done in 
safety and without interfering with 
vehicular trafic. This proportion was 
higher for smaller cities. 


Only one person, reporting for a 
small city, believed that no regulation 
was necessary for his particular city. 
The large majority, about 7 out of 10, 
preferred the regulation which pre- 
vented crossing against the red signal 
at all times. 

Crossing in the Mid-Block 

Practically all of the large cities and 
about one-third of the small cities re- 
ported a regulation against crossing in 
the middle of a block with traffic sig- 
nals on both ends. Of the cities with 
regulations one out of four permitted 
crossing in the middle of the block if 
this could be done in safety and with- 
out interfering with trafic. The 
larger the city the greater the ten- 
dency to prohibit all crossing in the 
middle of the block. Most officials 
preferred the regulation prohibiting 
all crossing in the middle of the block. 

It is apparent that police officials 
prefer the more definite type of regu- 
lation which prohibits all crossing 
(either against a red light or in the 
middle of the block) to the regulation 
which permits a pedestrian to cross if 
he can do so safely. 


Author of this article, Earl Allgaier (Jun. 
Mem. I.T.E.) is Traffic Research Specialist, 
American Automobile Association. 
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TUTHILL Guard 

Rails have these 

unique features: 

. Convex, deflective 
surface. 

. Strong steel springs 
to resist impact. 

. High visibility, 
greater safety. 

- Low mounting of 
brackets. 


. Standard lengths, 
easy installation. 


In making plans for post-war highway construction, 


be sure to include TUTHILL, the safer Guard Rail. 
Its high visibility warns motorists. Its convex sur- 
Its spring-like action 
absorbs shocks, lessens damage, lowers upkeep. Why 
be without these definite TUTHILL advantages? 


Pacific Coast Manufacturers and Distributors 


U. S. SPRING & BUMPER CO. 


face deflects cars or trucks 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


CTUTHILL sense 


764 POLK ST...CHICAGO 7. ILL. 





Union Metal Enters 
Parking Meter Field 


The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company of Canton, Ohio, has pur- 
chased certain assets of The Dual Park- 
ing Meter Company, whose principal 
office has been located in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The manufacture and re- 
pair of Dual meters will be done at 
Union Metal’s main plant in Canton 
and at The Superior Switchboard & 
Devices Company, a local subsidiary 
of Union Metal in Canton. Sales and 
servicing will be handled by The Dual 
Parking Meter Company with offices 
in the Harter Bank Building, Canton. 


Union Metal’s entrance into the 
parking meter field is another step in 
a planned program of product diversi- 
fication and full utilization of plant 
facilities after the war. Union Metal 
is well known in the municipal field 
being the largest producer of street 
lighting standards in this country. 


Special 
Notice! 
TUTHILL 
Guard Rails 
are now 
available? 


REQUEST 
DETAILS 


The Dual parking meter was the 
first ever produced and the original 
installation in the United States was 
made in Oklahoma City in July of 
1935. Because of the war the produc- 
tion of parking meters was discon- 
tinued by government order in_ the 
Spring of 1942, but their value as an 
aid in trafic regulation was firmly 
established in the short period between 
1935 and 1942. During this time 435 
cities throughout the United States 
adopted the parking meter and approx- 
imately 196,000 meters were installed. 
The Dual meter has always been the 
leader in this field, having installed 
71,393 Dual meters in 30 of the 48 
states during this period. 

With the possibility of government 
restrictions being lifted in the not- 
too-distant future, Union Metal and 
Superior Switchboard engineers have 
been working on improvements and 
refinements of the Dual automatic 
meter. 
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NEWS AND 
PERSONALS 








Institute Sections 
Now Formally Recognized 


Almost unanimous approval by In- 
stitute members was accorded adop- 
tion of the addition to the Institute 
Constitution, Article V and Article 
VIII, by the recent mail ballot. The 
new by-laws relate to Institute Sec- 
authorizing and 
their creation and official status. 

Already the Washington, D. C., Sec- 
tion and the New York Section have 
petitioned the Institute Board of Di- 


tions, recognizing 


rection, in accordance with new Arti- 
cle VIII, to obtain official authoriza- 
tion, and these Sections as well as the 
Michigan Section are now considering 
adoption of section by-laws. 

Institute Secretary Smith announces 
that the I.T.E. Constitution and By- 
Laws will be printed and distributed 
to the members shortly. 


Michigan I.T.E. 
Section 


The February meeting is scheduled 
for the 27th, which is to be a lunch- 
econ meeting. This coincides with the 
first day of the 1945 Annual Michi- 
gan Highway Conference. Secretary 
of the Michigan I.T.E. Section is Max- 
well Halsey. 


New York 
1.T.E. Section 


Twenty-seven members and guests 
of the New York Section met at the 
George Washington Hotel for dinner 
on January 18, 1945. 

Harold W. Giffin of the New Jersey 
State Highway Department was prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening and gave 
an exceedingly lucid discussion of the 


effect of traffic operational demands 
on street and highway design. Giffin 
expressed the feeling that driving ac- 
tions should be segregated so that only 
one thing need be concentrated upon 
at a time. 

He expressed a doubt as to the 
preference of a traffic circle over a 
well regulated intersection at grade, 
where traffic is put through in alter- 
nating slugs by means of signal « on- 
trol devices. 

Giffin emphasized the value of ju 1g- 
ing projected improvements by mans 
of the benefit-cost ratio. A lively «lis- 
cussion by the entire group centered 
upon the ways of arriving at the rela- 
tive values of roads. 

The entire group voted to petition 
the Institute Board of Direction for 
a charter and official recognition of the 
New York Section. It was also de- 
cided to put the matter of adoption 
of the local section by-laws to vote 
of the N. Y. Section. 

Those attending included: 


Theodore Matson, Chairman 
John Gibala, Vice-Chairman 
Henry Evans, Secretary 
William MecConochie 
Nathan Cherniack 
Graham Cole 
William Allen, Guest 
Mrs. L. Williams, Guest 
O. H. Fritzsche, Guest 
Harold W. Giffin, Guest 
S. Johanesson, Guest 
Walter Spratt, Guest 
P. N. Simmons, Guest 
Charles Lenz, Guest 
Stuart Hawley 
Leslie Williams 
Harry Koch 
Roger Morrisson 


Richard Siver 

John Ecker 

Wilbur Smith 

William Powell 

Thomas Willier 

Bruce Greenshields Julien Harvey 
Robert Mitchell 


Harold Hammond 





COUNTIES Solve 
Traffic Problems With 





The Traficounter is used by scores of 
county highway departments throughout 
the country. Here is a typical comment, 
from the office of a county highway engi- 
neer regarding the excellent use being 
made of these precision built instruments. 


“We have four Traficounters and find 
that they are a great help in getting con- 
tinuous traffic count of certain sections of 
road. Our County road system is surfaced 
largely with pit run gravel and we have 
now reached a stage wherein our Post- 
War construction—-we will have to do con- 


Traficounter 





siderable regrading and bituminous sur- 
facing. 

"Traffic counts taken before gasoline 
rationing are proving valuable in deter- 
mining what roads should be included in 
this program from a traffic standpoint.” 


This “lightning fast’ automatic counter 
of motor traffic consists essentially of an 
electric counter and recorder which regis- 
ters the count of cars that pass the de- 
tector. Streeter-Amet Company, 4101 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 13, Illi- 
nois. 
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Washington, D. C., 
I.T.E. Section 

At the meeting of the Washington 
Section on 17 Mr. W. A. 
Van Duzer, Director of Vehicles and 
Trafic, District of Columbia (Mem- 
ber I.T.E.), spoke informally on the 
Five-Year Post-War Trafhce Plan for 
the District. 

Chairman Prisk announced that pur- 


January 


suant to a previous vote he had ap- 
pointed Messrs. Marsh, Cashell, Ecker, 
Stoneburner and Andriacchi as a com- 
mittee to review the District of Col- 
umbia post-war highway report, dis- 
cussed by Capt. H. C. Whitehurst, 
D. C., Director of Highways, at the 
voted 
that a similar committee be named to 
review the traffic plan outlined by Mr. 
Van Duzer. 

Following an explanation by Presi- 
dent Hammond of the newly adopted 
constitutional provision for the organ- 
izing of local sections, the group voted 
unanimously to ask a charter for the 
Washington Section. 

Members and guests included: 

J. H. Mitton 


December 6 meeting. It was 


Earl Allgaier 


Le. L. A. Andriacchi O. K. Normann 
E. A. Barton Cc. W. Prisk 
C. F. Cashell W. L. Robinson 
M. O. Eldridge M. C. Stark 
W. G. Eliot C. G. Stoneburner 
H. F. Hammond P. J. Stupka 
D. W. Loutzenheiser Capt. P. E. Taylor 
B. W. Marsh W. A. Van Duzer 
D. G. Mickle R. Van Fossen (guest) 
Maj. E. G. Donahue (guest) 
Institute Committee 
Chairmen Announced 
Appointment has been made and 


acceptances received from the follow- 
ing new chairmen of I.T.E. commit- 
tees: 

Wayne E. Volk, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Standards and Specifications. 

Welton Harris, Chairman, Commit- 
tec on Relationship of Traffic Engi- 
neering to Transit Operations. 

T. T. Wiley, Chairman, Committee 
on Revision of Constitution and By- 
Laws. 
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Henry W. Osborne, Chairman, 
Membership Committee. 

Howard Ilgner, Chairman, Nomi- 
nating Committee, and Chairman, 
Street and Highway Lighting Com- 
mittee, 

Merwyn Kraft, Chairman, Finance 
and Auditing Committee. 

Burton Marsh, 
Committee. 

D. Grant Mickle, Chairman, Post- 
War Traffic Planning Committee. 

Fred Fisch, Chairman, Special Ex- 
ploratory Committee on Traffic Engi- 
neering Handbook Revisions. 

W. L. Robinson, Chairman, Traffic 
Control and Facilitation Committee. 

J. W. A. Bollong, Chairman, Traffic 
Enginecring Administration Commit- 
tee. 

T. M. Matson, Chairman, Traffic 
Engineering Education Committee. 

Thomas J. Seburn, Chairman, Co- 
operative Activities Committee. 


Chairman, Policy 


TRAFFIC ENGINEER 
WANTED 


City of Wichita, Kansas 






















The job is technical and requires 
supervision of the City Traffic En- 
gineering Department. Salary range 
$3,000 to $3,720, plus expense 
allowance. Apply to Mr. Russell 
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PERSONALS 


Raymond Riegelmeier (Mem.) ter- 
minates 54 years as Trafic Engineer 
for the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways, during part of which time 
he served as Illumination Control Off- 
cer, Plant Protection Officer, Chief 
Air Raid Warden for the State De- 
fense Council, and Ist Deputy State 
Coordinator in the State 
Disaster Plan. Effective January 15th, 
Riegelmeier became Assistant to the 
Chief Engineer of the Prismo Safety 
Corporation of Huntingdon, Pa. A. 
E. Keeley (Mem. I.T.E.) is Chief En- 
gineer. Riegelmeier expects to make a 
tour of 41 States the first of 
March. 


Lt. A. W. Gove (Assoc.), with the 
Trafic Headquarters, Ist U. S. Army 
in Belgium, who wrote the article, 

Normandy Invasion Traffic,” appear- 
January, 1945, Special 
Armed Forces Issue of TRaFFic ENGI- 
NEERING, reports that Army G-4 liked 
the article so well that he has been 
requested to write a second chapter 
to be included with the first as a part 
cf the official Army History. 


. ‘ 
Governor’s 


a bou t 


ing in the 


Carl E. Fritts (Mem.) was recently 
made a Lieutenant Colonel. Fritts is 
overseas, on leave from the Washing- 
ton State Highway Department. 
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Russell Harrison (Assoc.), who left 
the National Safety in November to 
take a job with the U. S. Army over- 
seas as a civilian traffic engineer, 
writes, 

“Here I am in France, at the moment, at- 
field headquarters. My 


working out a 


tached to a present 


job is trafhc circulation and 


control plan for the area. Our headquarters 
is located in an old French chateau, 
“Since getting over here, ] have seen a 


number of places—some intact, others pretty 


well battered. So far, my traveling has taken 


me to three different countries. A few buzz 


bombs have flown directly over my head, one 


landing about a mile away, which is as close 
to one as I care to be.” 

highway 
W albert 
Department arrived 
a day Cp. 8s 
Lt. Col. Bud Yost, Capt. Guthrie, Capt. Mann, 
Major Ed Wetzel, Major Gravel and Lt. S. 


Butterfield.” 


Col. H. E. Stedman (Mem.), over- 
seas on leave as Trafic Engineer, City 
of Des Moines, Iowa, writes, “Jerry 
left in a hurry and he sure did take 
himself at 


“IT was the first of the civilian 


trathc engineers to get across. Tom 
of the Michigan Highway 


later. I’ve met the following 


care of France’s expense. 
Have been in Supply until recently 
and had 3 months personnel. Going 
back with my old CG (address other 
I don’t 


side) to do what know—but 


it’s work.” 


Fred W. Hurd 
with the Michigan 
Department, is 


(Jun.), formerly 
State Highway 
with the Yale 
University Bureau of Highway Traffic 
as Assistant and Research 
Assistant in Transportation. 


now 


Professor 


Earl J. Reeder (Mem.) has resigned 
his position as Chief Traffic Engineer 
with the National Safety Council. 
Earl is now employed by the U. S. 
Engineer Dept., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


William R. McConochie (Mem.) 
has joined the consulting firm of 
De Leuw, Cather and Company to 
handle traffic and transporta- 
tion phases of their work. McConochie 
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in various capacities for fourteen years. 
He has recently been Project Manager 
for transportation surveys and _ plans 
in Washington, D. C., conducted 
jointly by De Leuw, Cather and Com- 
pany and J. E. Greiner Company of 
Baltimore, and in Detroit, Michigan, 
conducted jointly by the De Leuw, 
Cather and Company, W. Earle An- 
drews, Engineer of New York, 
Ladislas Segoe of Cincinnati. 


and 


institute Members 
Take Overseas Job 

Seven members of the Institute of 
Trathe Engineers have responded to 
the government call for overseas duty 
with the Army Transportation Corps, 
which was announced in the Decem- 
ber issue of TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
105). These men are: 
L. A. Bowman (Assoc.) 


]. Anthony Carrothers (Assoc.) 


Russell 


(page 


Harrison (Assoc.) 


Paul S. Robinette (Assoc.) 
Ross T. Shoaf (Assoc.) 

Thomas P. Walbert 
Richard W. Wilcox 


N.P.A. Traffic 
Training 

The the F.B.I. 
National Police Academy extend from 
February 11 to March 8th. The class 
of 85 police chiefs is the largest group 
yet to take this specialized training in 
Washington, D. C. 

Institute members who are included 
on the list of lecturers are: 
Wilbur Smith 
Harold 


Foster 


(Assoc. ) 
(Jun.) 


trafic phases of 


Marsh 

Hammond Theodore Matson 

Kunz W. 1 
E. Hi. 


Burton 


. Robinson 
Holmes 


Designers and 
Planners Take Note 

If you are engaged in design or 
planning activities relating to streets 
and highways, you will find the an- 
swers to many of your problems in the 
Trafhc Engineering Handbook. 

This 320-page book, jointly pub- 
lished by the Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers and the National Conservation 


Bureau, contains diagrams, _ tables, 
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recommended procedures, standards 
and pertinent data relative to traffic 
control, traffic surveys, highway geo- 
metric and 
markings, accident records, character- 
istics of drivers, vehicles, and pedes- 
trians, parking, traffic 
street and highway lighting. 

The Handbook is available at $3.25 
per copy. 


A.A.A. Offers 
Pedestrian Booklet 


A new 


design, signs, signals, 


islands, and 


publication, ‘““How Cities 
Protect Pedestrians,” is proving a real 
aid to public officials, traffic special- 
ists, laymen and civic leaders seriously 
interested in doing something practical 
to reduce pedestrian deaths and in- 
juries. This idea booklet, published by 
the American Automobile Association, 
contains articles and suggestions which 
have actually been used for safeguard- 
ing pedestrians. It is extensively illus- 
trated. A emphasizes the 
novel and practical ways and means 
by which many communities have suc- 
cessfully accomplished their goal. The 
important job for all officials who 
1945 a reduction of 
trafhe deaths and injuries lies in a con- 
certed and coordinated effort to beat 
previous records. 


forword 


want to see in 


Copies of 
Report Available 

A limited number of copies of the 
report “War Worker Transportation” 
are still available for distribution. This 
145-page printed report to the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers, by Theodore 
M. Matson, Director of the Yale Bu- 
reau for Street Traffic Research, covers 
every phase of employee transporta- 
tion, and basic considera- 
tions which point to peace-time needs 
in the efficient and safe handling of 
employee transportation. 

Requests should be addressed to the 
Institute Secretary, Wilbur Smith, In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers, 60 John 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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POWER! 


FOR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 
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Timing Unit for 
Type G or K Controller 


(Illustrated one-third size) 


It's big! It's rugged! It's a full size motor with lots 
of power for any requirement of traffic control. Note the 
following features which insure reliability and long life: 


1. Low speed. (300 R.P.M.) 

Precision ball bearings on all shafts. 
Accurate machine-cut gears. 

All parts readily accessible. 


Low power consumption. 


a es 


Easily checked for synchronism with neon lamp. 
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Syracuse 1, New York, U.S.A. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES TEN YEARS AGO 


Taken from Traffic Engineering, February, 1935 Issue 


Louis W. McIntyre was appointed 
as Executive Vice-President of the 
Pittsburgh Motor Club. 


Bruce D. Greenshields applied for 
membership in the Institute of Trafhic 
Engineers. 


An informal dinner was given by 
the I.T.E. at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City, during the 6th An- 
nual Greater New York Safety Con- 
ference, at which all members and 
guests were present. Those present in- 
dulged in a discussion of a widely 
varied number of subjects until late 
in the evening when the meeting ad- 
journed to sit in on the remainder of 


the demonstration session held in con- 


nection with the Conference at which 
H. Freeman Barnes of the G. E. Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on 
the subject “Seeing and Its Relation- 
ship to Safety.” 

The Institute was one of the co- 
operating organizations sponsoring the 
Safety Conference. The Conference’s 
General Chairman was W. Graham 
Cole, Member, I.T.E., and Hawley S. 
Simpson, Secretary, I.T.E., was Vice- 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 
Members of the Institute speaking be- 
fore the Highway Safety Sessions of 
the Conference were Arnold H. Vey 
and E. W. Burton W. Marsh 
was scheduled to speak but was unable 
to attend. 


James. 





Zoning District 
For Parking Lots 

Detroit’s City Plan Commission 1s 
recommending to the Common Coun- 
cil an amendment to the zoning ordi- 
nance which will provide for the cre- 
ation of special zoning districts for 
parking lots. The Commission believes 
that creation of these parking areas 
adjacent to business districts will do 
much to solve problems of traffic con- 
gestion, accidents, heavy street park- 
ing and resulting blight in and around 
local shopping centers. 

Controls set up for the new P-1 Dis- 
trict provide that parking lots must 
be separated from adjacent residential 
areas by a S-foot solid masonry wall 
with a 20-foot landscaped side-yard 
between the wall and any adjoining 
lot lines of residential lots. Streets or 
alleys used for access to the parking 
lots must be in business, commercial 
or manufacturing districts. Other 
stipulations cover signs, lighting fa- 
cilities, and surfacing material. The 
only use permitted in the proposed 


new districts will be the storage of 
private passenger cars without charge. 


California City Plans 
Free Parking Areas 


Burlingame, Calif., is planning pub- 
licly owned and _ operated parking 
areas in the city’s congested areas to 
remedy present problems of heavy 
trafhe flow, relatively narrow streets 
and limited parking space. The city 
engineer’s office, aided by a parking 
area and alleyway committee of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, has de- 
veloped proposals and plans for these 
improvements, 

The result of extensive studies is a 
plan to provide easy, free flow of 
trafic on important business streets 
with readily accessible parking areas 
within reasonable walking distance 
from the main business area. The pro- 
ject will be financed by creating an 
assessment district within the com- 
mercial zone, the cost of improve- 
ments to be borne by property owners 
within the district. 
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Detailed studies were made to de- 
termine the value of land and im- 
provements to be acquired to provide 
free off-street parking areas and prop- 
erty to be acquired for entrance and 
exit purposes; benefits to land within 
the assessment district; benefits and 
damages to real estate owners in an 
assessment district established in the 
business district, and benefits to the 
city as a whole in relation to the busi- 
ness district assessment. 

—Engineering News Record. 


Public Works Association 
Asks Traffic Planning 


The American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, made up largely of state, city 
and county engineers, adopted at its 
convention in St. Paul a strong resolu- 
tion urging cities to improve collec- 
tion of traffic data in order to plan 
and design safe and efficient traffic fa- 
cilities, and urging uniform traffic 
operational measures. Earmarking of 
federal highway funds for urban areas 
also was advocated. 


Modern Highways in 
City Planning 

“Highways, the Framework of the 
City and Regional Plan,” by ASF Vice 
President G. Donald Kennedy, Mem- 
ber, Institute of Traffic Engineers, is 
one of 59 articles by a selected list of 
architects, scientists and 
building materials industrialists in the 
newly published Symposium on New 
Architecture and City Planning 
(Philosophical Library, New York). 

Mr. Kennedy discusses congestion, 
accidents and decentralization result- 
ing from the impact of motor vehicles 
on cities; sketches a system of modern 
roads and off-street parking facilities 
needed to cope with future traffic in- 
creases, and explains how a balanced 
system of arterial routes will avoid 
costly mistakes in the future, making 
increases in highway user taxes un- 
necessary. He lists a number of cities 


engineers, 
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where major highway programs will 
be carried out after the war. 


Michigan Highway 
Conference 

The 31st Annual Michigan High- 
way Conference will be held at the 
Pantind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, February 27 to March 1, 1945. 
Traffic sessions are on February 27. 


Yale Traffic Bureau 
Changes Name 


The President and the Committee 
on Transportation of Yale University 
announce the name. of 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research to 
3ureau of Highway Traffic. 


change in 


The broadened meaning of the new 
name more nearly defines the scope of 
operation of this organization because 
it is not restricted to “research” alone 
or to the field of ‘‘street”’ traffic alone. 
The term “highway” is employed in 
its broader meaning to include traffic, 
whether on city streets or rural roads. 
work of the 
Bureau of Highway Trafhc according- 
ly includes training and studies in 
highway traffic matters pertaining to 


The scope of future 


rural as well as urban areas. 


Outside Paint Tests 
For Los Angeles 


Not satished with tests made by the 
city’s own engineers, Los Angeles is 
employing experts from three schools 
to pass upon the relative merits of 
various trafhc paints. 

In the past, the traffic engineer has 
determined the wearing quality of 
paints by having bidders place their 
products side by side on a pavement 
where vehicular traffic would indicate 
their varying wearing qualities. 

This did not seem sufficiently con- 
clusive in its results, however, and 
Mayor Fletcher Bowron in his latest 
budget has set aside $1,000 for test- 
ing purposes. The Police Commis-+ 


sioner has instructed Ralph Dorsey, 
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street traffic engineer, to proceed with 
employment of specialists for this 
work to be supplied by the University 
of Southern California, University of 
Los Angeles, and the California In- 
stitute cf Technology. — American 
City Magazine. 


$40,000,000 Expressway 
Proposed in Baltimore 

A report made public by a group of 
consulting engineers headed by Park 
Commissioner Robert Moses of New 
York City recommends construction 
of a sunken expressway across the city 
at an estimated cost of $40,360,000 as 
a solution to the city’s trafic problem. 

The report suggests that the city 
finance half the cost of the project 
and that the balance be financed out 
of federal and state funds. As plan- 
ned, the expressway would provide six 
lanes of traffic. 

About 25. per cent of the property 
acquired would be for park and recre- 
ational purposes. 


Research Committee 
Created 

A new committee has been created 
in the Department of Economics, Fi- 
nance and Administration of the 
Highway Research Board, to be known 
as the Committee on Acquisition and 
Legal Control of Right-of-Way, Ad- 
jacent Areas and Parking Facilities. 
Its activities will include the initiation 
and execution of original research, a 
synthesis of efficient technique and ex- 
isting practice and the dissemination 
of information among the 
municipalities and other units of local 
government. Members of the Com- 
mittee, of which David R. Levin, Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, is Chairman, 
are Frank C. Balfour, Chief, Right-of- 
Way Agent, California Division of 
Highways; J. L. Dickson, Engineer of 
Road Design, Texas State Highway 
Department; H. S. Fairbank, Deputy 
Commissioner, Public Roads Adminis- 
tration; H. E. Hilts, Deputy Commis- 


states, 
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sioner, Public Roads Administration; 
L. W. Kern, Right-of-Way Engineer, 
Maryland State Roads Commission; 
Theodore M. Matson, Director, Yale 
University Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research; H. J. Neale, Landscape En- 
gineer, Virginia Department of High- 
Flavel Shurtleff, 
American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion, and George S. Wehrwein, Pro- 


ways; Counsel, 


fessor of Land Economics, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Ostertag Conference 

The tenth annual regional confer- 
ence on highway safety and motor ve- 
hicle problems was called by the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation, and the Coun- 
cil of State Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, December 
12-13, 1944, under the chairmanship 
of Harold C. New York 
State Assemblyman. Subjects covered 
Motor Truck Problems, 
Highway Safety, and Highways and 
Bridges. 

Hon Thomas H. MacDonald (Hon. 
Member, I.T.E.), Commissioner, Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, 
the conference on the second day, and 
in his talk about planning now for 
post-war stressed the 
value of traffic engineering surveys, 


Governments, 


Ostertag, 


included 


addressed 


construction 


particularly origin and_ destination 


studies. 


Motor Vehicle 
Registration Decrease 

During 1942 and 1943, nearly 4,- 
000,000 motor vehicles went out of 
circulation without being replaced, ac- 
cording to Pubic Roads Administra- 
tion. Automobile registration in 1943 
totaled 26,000,000 as compared to 
28,000,000 in 1942 (round figures). 
Largest decrease took place in_ the 
Eastern states, particularly the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New York, and 
New Hampshire, due to earlier and 
stricter imposition of 
strictions, 


driving re- 
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